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AN EARNEST 


AP P E A L 
Paſfic onate — 


WHEREIN 


The RISE, PrRoGRxss, and ConstEqQuences 
of that unhappy Diſpoſition of Mind are 
fully diſplayed; and the Poſlibility of 
conquering that Temper, illuſtrated from 
ſeveral Characters in real Life. 


To which is added, 
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Envy, MAL 10x, and DETRACTION, 


There is nothing renders a Perſon ſo unhappy to FO 
ell, and all about him, as Paſſion, It ſpoils the 
Features, Fo yi the Blood, and makes him hated 
4 deſpiſed by all who know him. ANON. 
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AN EARNEST 


APPEAL 
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Paſſionate People. 


SH HERE are few People, 


with the Character of a paſ- 
ſionate Man; every Man's 
Experience may point out 
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SS who are not acquainted 
2) 


to him, among the Number of his Ac- 


quaintance, ſome one or other who 
labours under this Diſeaſe of the Mind. 


By the paſſionate Man, we do not here Ing Channe 


mean the ill- natured, malicious, or vin- ter briefly 
deſcribed. 


dictive, the ſurly, moroſe or ſu len; but 
that teſty, peeviſh Creature, commonly 
called haſty and paſſionate ; one who 


is on fire upon every trifling Occaſion, 


ra ves 
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„ | 
raves, rants, and tears for a Moment, 


and the next Minute ſubſides to a perfect 
calm: He is pleaſed and difplealed at 


the turning of a Straw z is angry with 
himſelf and all about him, without be- 


They | have © 


ing able to give any rational Account 
of the Riſe of his Paſſion ; affronts his 
beſt Friends without deſigning it, and 
ſpends his whole Life in one continued 
Circle of offending and aſking Pardon. 


\ Mixtureof This Character has conſtantly, as an 
G- Na- Ingredient in it, a large Share of Good- 


ture in their 


Diſpoſitzon, 


Nature and Humanity; which diſtin- 
ouithes him from every other Slave to 
that turbulent Paſſion, Anger. As of- 
ten as the paſſionate Man is out of this 
epileptical Fit of the Soul, you find him 
compaſſionate in his Temper, forgiving 
m his Diſpoſition, charitable in his Cen- 
ſures, forgetful of Injuries, and eaſily 
appealed, if you have the Prudence to 


give Way to the firſt Guſt of his Paſ- 


ſion, and forbear to irritate him by Op- 
poſition, till the. Storm has had Time 
to ſpend itſelf in ſome paſſionate Ex- 
preflions. — In a word, he is poſſeſſed 
of every good-natured Qualification, 


but the Command of his own Temper, 


That, the 
enly Title 


to which he is a mere Slave. 1 
This amiable Part of their Character, 


they have toig the only Thing that makes them tole- 


Toleration 
in Society. 


rable 


vince us, that they are at other times out 


diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtic of theirs, 


not ſo much concerned at it, and allow 
this boundleſs obliging Diſpoſition to 


their Acquaintance to have ſo much 


En 
rable in Society z for without theſe lucid 
Intervals of Good-Nature, which con- 


of their Senſes, no Man would ſubmit 
to, or bear with, the intolerable Hu- 
mours of any of them; and as it is a 


to carry every Thing to Extreams, 
they frequently err as much in Good- 
Nature as in Violence of Temper; but 
as this Extream hurts only themſelves 
or Families, the reſt of the Society are 


atone, in ſome meaſure, for their hafty 
Outrages; or at leaſt it prevails on 


Py for them as not to knock them 
the Head as public Nuſances, or to 
confine them to a Madhoule, 

This Malady of the Mind proceeds 


not only from a Predominancy of 


Choler in the Conſtitution, but owes 
its Birth to Pride, Self-conceit, and 
Want of Thought; with leveral other 


unſocial Aﬀections, deeply rooted in 
the Soul, | 


That Pride enters chiefly into the Pride and 
Compoſition of this common, but un- d er 
natural Diſeaſe, is evident from the Sore 
ſmalleſt Reflection: Let the paſſionate dea. 
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Man deliver his Opinion on the moſt 
trifl ing Subject, if he meets with the 
leaſt Contradiction, you find him in- 
ſtantly in a Blaze; he fancies to him- 
ſelf that his Dictates ought to be recei- 
ved as Oracles, and that no Man is 
worthy of holding an Argument with 
him; you affront his Judgment 
when you ſuppoſe, by the moſt diſtant 
Hint, that he is capable of erring; and 
though he is obliged, every Moment 
he lives, to the Courteſy of thoſe he 
converſes with, for Forgineneſs of 
natural Frailties and Inadvertency, yet 
no Man muſt approach him who is not 
poſſeſſed of Impeccability, or ſubject 
himſelf to the groſſeſt Outrage from the 
firſt Emotion of his Madneſs. Can 
any thing betray greater Pride and Self- 
conceit than this Conduct? Yet, as 
often as we give way to the fiery Paſſion, 
we diſcover that our Souls are tainted 
with theſe Fiend- like Affections. 
Prudimia is a Woman of good na- 
- tural Senſe, and a large Share of ac- 
quired Talents, ſpeaks juſtly on moſt 
Subjects, and behaves in every reſpect 
as a Woman of Prudence, except in the 
Government of her Temper, which na- 
turally is violent, but by nothing ſo 


_ eaſily raiſed to a Storm, as by the * 


8051 
eſt Degree of Contradict ion to her Sen- 
timents. If her Huſband, who is a 
Man of ſolid Judgment, Politeneſs, and 
Good-Nature, but takes upon him to 
ſet her right in any thing he fancies 
her in an Error about, the Houſe im- 
mediately becomes roo hot for him, and 
a Peel 1s rung in his Ears loud enough 
to be heard a Mile off. If the beſt 
Friend ſhe has, the moſt intimate Ac- 
quaintance of her's but offers to differ 
from her, though in the moſt modeſt 
Terms, about the Fafhion of a Com- 
mode, or the Colour of a Topknot, ſhe 
treats them with the moſt opprobrious 
Language Paſſion could invent, for 
preſuming to call in Queſtion rhe Infal- 
libility of her Judgment in theſe impor- 
tant Matters. Thoſe who know her 
Temper, are acquainted with her other 
valuable Talents, or are dependant on: 
her, pity her Folly, and bear with her 


temporary Caprice; but ſuch as are 


not, deſpiſe her heartily, and deny her 
many Qualifications which this paſ- 
fionate Pride obſcures and hides from 


the Obſervation of every Body but ſuch 


as are her Intimates. 


Want of Thought is the leaſt odious want of 
Thought 
another 


Rant Excuſe theſe Madmen offer in Spring; 


Spring of this Diſtemper; and the con- 
B 3 Atone- 
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ment of their Folly, they have ſo quick 
a Senſe of Things, that they never 
give themſelves Time to conſult their 
Underſtanding, but fly away with the 
firſt Hint, without ranging their Ideas 
like rational Beings, or weighing Cir- 
cumſtances before they pretend to give 
Judgment : Thus they are eternally in 
an Error, which they embrace with Ob- 
ſtinacy, and defend with frantick Fury: 
Want of Thought makes them embrace 
any Abſurdity, and the ſame unthink- 
ing Diſpoſition renders them incapa- 
ble of ever being in the right; at leaſt 
if they are, it is by meer Chance, and 
from no rational Induction, of which 
they are for the moſt part utterly inca- 
pable: Nay, it is their Misfortune, 
that the more you endeavour to con- 
vince them of a Miſtake, the more te- 
nacious they grow of their Opinion; 
their want of Thought will not allow 
them to liſten to calm Reaſon, and 
their Pride hinders them from giving 
Way to any Degree of Conviction : 
According to them, to acknowledge 
being in an Error, would be giving up 
the Superiority of their Judgment, and 
owning a Weakneſs inconſiſtent with 
their univerſal Claim to Infallibility. 
4 N This 


Let. 

This is their Caſe when they are in And their 

; their Fits; but if you catch them in one Apclegy. 
of their lucid Intervals, they honeſtly 
L acknowledge their Folly, and aicribe 
their former Behaviour to want of Re- 
: flection. This is the genteel Turn they 
give their Caprice; I am a thoughtleſs 
paſſionate Creature, and my Paſſion 
does not allow me to reflect upon what 
I ſay on theſe Occaſions; T hope you 
will excuſe my Rudeneſs to you; I 
J hope I ſaid nothing unmannerly; If I 
4 have, I am heartily ſorry for it, I moſt 
4 humbly beg your Pardon. This is 
their common Apology, which if you 
put into plain Exgliſs, amounts to this; 
. Sir, at ſome particular Times, 
erde with Fits of Madneſs; during 
the Paroxiſm I am utterly incapable of 
any Reflection upon what I do or ſay ; 
if II ſpit in your Face, give you the 
Lye, or knock you on the Head, on 
ſuch Occaſions, I pray pardon me, as 
you would any of my Brethren in Moor- 
fields; I am, now that I am out of my 
Fit, ſorry that it is my Misfortune to 
be ſubject to ſuch an unhappy Diſorder. 
This is the real Senſe of the common 
Apology theſe paſſionate People make 
as often as they offend, and have re- 
turned to their Senſes; and yet they 
B 4 would 
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in ſome He- 
reditary. 


This Paſſion 
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| would be aſhamed to expreſs themſelves 


in that Language; they give their 
Words a different Turn, and like other 
Madmen cannot be convinced them 


ſelves, nor would willingly allow others 


to think they are at any Time Candi- 
dates for a Cell in Bedlam. 

To trace this Weakneſs to its Oti- 
ginal, we muſt go back as far as our 
Birth; we find it ſometimes imbibed 
with the firſt Principles of Life, and 
inferwoven with the. Stamina Vite. 
The Parent has unhappily poſſeſſed 
himſelf of it by the Force of Habit and 
Education, and communicates the bane- 
ful Taint to his unhappy Offspring : 
Thus whole Families, whole Tribes, 
and ſometimes whole Nations, are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt of Mankind 
by this contagious Diſeaſe; and they 
and their lateſt Poſterity live in a con- 
tinued Paſſion, are uneaſy to themſelves, 
a Plague to their Neighbours, and the 
Peit of Civil Society; the Madneſs 
runs in the Blood, the Son enjoys the 
Father's Folly by Inheritance, and his 


Title to a Madhouſe, by a 6 


Vet theſe 
are not in 
curable. 


of many Generations. 
Theſe hereditary Lunaticks are in- 


* deed to be pitied, and deſerve our Com- 


Paſſion more than any elſe of the Spe- 
cies, 


RE 


ries, but they are far from being incu- 
cable. The Diſtemper can never be ſo 
deep-rooted as not to be capable of 
being eraſed from the Soul : Paſſions . 
of all Kinds are Exotics in the human 
Mind; it is not their natural So il; they 
are bred there by Accident Ike Weeds, 
| and grow to Maturity for want of 
4 Care and Culture: It is in the Body 
9 the Seeds of theſe Evils are lodged, 
which by their Influence contaminate 
the Soul, dull its natural Faculties, and 
deprive Reaſon of its ON and 
Efficacy. 
The Human Mind, the pure Ema- 
nation of the Divinity, can never- be 
inherently poſſeſſed of thoſe Affections, 
which are the Origin of moral Evil ; 
the Author of our Being, when he 
| breathes into us the Breath of Life, and 
ſpeaks us into Exiſtence, leaves our 
Minds a pure Tabula raſa capable of 
any Impreſſion, and free from all in- 
nate Prepoſſeſſions in . favour of Vice 
or vicious Habits, but more ſuſceptible 
from its own Nature of virtuous and 
ſocial Affections. The Soul is created 
in a State of moral Rectitude, but re- Hrn . 
ceives its vicious Tinctures from the Reaſon gets 
Body, and is warped into its preſent tnt, ter of 
perverſe and crooked Diſpoſition by 8 
B 5 | the® aſſi on. 
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the Influence of the Senſes. Conſe- 
quently, whenever a Man attempts to 


ſubdue his Paſſions, and to put them 
under the regular Government of their 


natural Sovereign Reaſon, the irrational 
Part muſt ſubmit to the rational, the 
Brute muſt yield to the Man, and the 
Soul in the Event gain the Superiority 
over every Paſſion or Appetite, how- 
eiuer deeply rooted in the Mind. 
We receive This fiery Foible is not only born 
ue, with many of us, and held by heredi- 
tary Tenure, but we ſuck it in with our 
Nurſe's Milk; we are nouriſhed with 
the deadly Poiſon, and receive the firſt 
Principles of Contagion from the fiery 
Diſpoſition of their Temper. That we 
receive the Seeds of many natural Diſ- 
tempers from' the mercenary Nipple, 
fatal Experience teaches the proud and 
unnatural Mother, who to gratify her 
Pride, Luſt, or Lazineſs, robs her In- 
fant Son of the natural Breaſt, and 
ſuckles him by the firſt Female that of- 
fers, without conſulting the Health, 
Conſtitution, or natural Diſpoſition of 
the Hierling ; though all theſe are to 


* 


be the component Parts of the Hopes 


of her Family, and the Heir of her 
Eſtate. ah 


All 
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All Mankind are agreed, that what- 
ever Diſeaſes the Nurſe labours under, 
the Child ſhe ſuckles is tainted by them: 
And about theſe they are in ſome mea- 
ſure ſolicitous, though not fo much as 
the Conſequence of Things require : 
But with regard to her Temper and 
Diſpoſition of Mind, they give them- 
ſelves no manner of Trouble, and can 
by no means be perſwaded, that a paſ- 
ſionate, ſullen, or malicious Diſpoſition 
is to be communicated in the ſame Man- 
ner as the Evil, or other Chronic Diſ- 
tempers are, When a Son. diſcovers 
the Temper of the Father or Mother, 
we are apt enough to acknowledge the 


Origin of the Diſpoſition, and excuſe - 


it by being conſtitutional ; but we are 
ſeldom at the Trouble of tracing choſe 
Evils to the Nurſe, or believing that the 
latent Seeds are ſucked ind with the 
Milk : But however unwilling we are 
to bel Eve it, as it tends to diſcourage 
the pernicious Cuſtom of employing 
hired Nurſes, yet there is no Truth ſo 


evident, than that half the Evils of 


Life take their Riſe from this Fountain: 
As the Juices of the Nurſe make up 


the Principles of the Blood of the Child 
ſhe ſuckles, it is apparent the Temper 


of the Infant muſt receive a Tincture 
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from their Influence, unleſs we are ſo 
weak, as to believe that the Craſis of 
the Blood, or the Predominancy of 
peculiar Humours, has no Influence 
upon our Diſpoſition ; if ſo, how much 
has that Parent to anſwer for, who not 
content with ſupplying the Child with 
her own vicious Paſſions and Affec- 
tions, and entailing upon him her own 
predominant Humour, loads him with 
additional Curſe, the Repetition of all 
thoſe Evils in a Nurſe, with the Weight 
of many others, which perhaps were 
Strangers to her Blood, or that of her 
Huſband? If Paſſion, Spleen, or any 
other-ſanguinary Paſſien, is communi- 
cated from their Prevalency in the Pa- 
rent, they muſt receive double Strength, 
1f they meet with the ſame Material in the 
Diſpoſitions of the Nurſe : The Child, 
as poſſeſſed of both their Portions, muſt 
find theſe Paſſions grow apace, and 
muſt ſink under the Weight ; and if 
he is ſo unlucky as to meet with a 
Nurſe, who, to Paſſion and Spleen, adds 
Malice, Luſt and Revenge, or any other 
more turbulent Paſſion, how difficult 
muſt it be to get the better of thoſe Miſ- 
chiefs, and how hard the Taſk of Rea- 
ſon to combat them? 3 


„ 

I have more Cauſe than moſt Men 
to dread the Effects of this Diſpoſition ; 
therefore have been ſolicitous, ever ſince 
I was capable of eee g its Con- 

ſequences, to trace it to its original 

Spring; and from my own Experience, 

I have known more People receive its 

Rf firſt Tincture from the Diſpoſition of 

4 the Nurſe, than from all other Cauſes 
put together; and within theſe few 
Years, one Family has ſupplied me with 
two or 1 to confirm me 

in my Conjectures. | 

Both the Parents are of a natural 
eaſy Diſpoſition of Mind ; nothing 
1 Afſullen, moroſe, peeviſh, or paſſionate 
| diſcovers itſelf in either of their Tem- 
| pers; they live in perfect Harmony 
with each other, and deſervedly enjoy 
the Friendſhip and Eſteem of all their 
Acquaintance. This happy Couple had 
been married for ſome Years, without 
having any Children, but about eight 
Years ago the Lady conceived, and 
was delivered of two Boys, as like one 
another in Feature as it is poſſible to 
imagine, inſomuch, that though I am 
as much in their Family as my own, 
N I cannot at this Day diſtinguiſh between 
| the Boys by either Voice or Face, with- 
dut the Help of a Diſtinction in Cloaths, 
| Which 
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which the Parents are obliged to make 
them wear for more Reaſons than one. 
The Lady, though of a Fortune a- 
bove the middle Rank of Life, was ſo 
much overjoyed at being a Mother, 
that ſhe was not aſhamed, nor thought 
It beneath her Birth or Quality, to be- 
come a Nurſe, and give ſuck to the 
eldeſt Twin: Her Fondneſs for her 
Iſſue had no Bounds, ſhe was willing 
to ſuckle them both, and has often 
fince with Tears in her Eyes lamented 
that ſhe did not; but her Huſband, who 
is doatingly fond of her, and was with 
difficulty perſwaded to yield that ſhe 
ſhould nurſe either of them, would 
not conſent that ſhe ſhould ny, 1 

her Health, or that of the Children, b 
undertaking a Taſk for which her Con- 
ſtitutien was too delicate; and the 
Lady was conſtrained to hire a Nurſe 
for the youngeſt : A Welcbw: man was 
pitched upon by the Advice of ſome of 
the beſt Phyſicians in Town. She 
was a young Woman juſt turned of 
Tweanty-ti-o, of a healthy, clean, ro- 
buſt Conſtitution, had Plenty of Milk, 
and of that Quality which the Phyſi- 
clans fancy the beſt ; but her Temper, 
Which ſhe artfully concealed for ſome 
Months, the moſt violent and paſſionate 
that 


— 


1 "at's 


itſelf) how far it might owe its Birth 


Left - 
rhat ever Velchwoman was poſſeſſed of: 
T had ſeen the Nurſe before ſhe was 


| hired, and I own her Country, which 
I think produces the moſt of this Sort 


of People of any on the Face of the 
Earth, and ſomething in her Phiſiog- 
nomy created in me ſome Doubts about 
her Temper, which I was ſo candid as 
to communicate to my Friends; hows 
ever, they had received a very good 
Character of the Woman from the 
Neighbourhood where ſhe had lived, 
and rallied me upon my Notion of the 


Temper of the Nurſe being communi- 


cable to the Child; and as my No- 
tions this Way were publickly known 


in the Family, 'the Lady undertook to 


convince me, from the Experience of 


her two Sons, that I was poſſeſſed of a 


meer Chimera, and in my own Mind 
I reſolved to allow my Opinion to 


ſtand or fall by the Succeſs of this Tri- 
al; for I could never wiſh for a fairer 


Opportunity. I was convinced, from 
my own Knowledge of the Parents, 


that the Seeds of Paſſion or Peeviſhneſs 
could not naturally take their Riſe from 


them ; and I had an Opportunity from 
my Connection with the Family, to ob- 
ſerve (if any Thing of this diſcovered 


to 
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to Education: And I had, beſides, Rea- 
ſon to expect, that a Simularity of 
Temper would prevail in the Children, 
ſince in meſt Twins I ever have heard 
of, a Sameneſs of Affection and Dil- 
poſition has been remarked. 
But a very few Months paſſed, before g 
we diſcovered the Turbulence of the 1 
Nurſe's Diſpoſition. All the Pains imac 
ginable were taken to humour her, and 
prevent her Caprice from boihng over, 
but nothing would do; it was impoſ- 
ſible to keep her in any Equanimity of 
Temper; every Trifle diſcompoſed her 
Looks, and the ſmalleſt Oppoſition to 
her Will, or Neglect of her Orders, 
raiſed a Storm in the Nurſery louder 
than many Boatſwains in a Hurricane: 
The Lady was uneaſy, but her Fears, 
were directed to quite different Objects 
from mine; ſhe was only ſolicitous 1 
about her Son's Health, and dreaded { 
the nutritive Quality of the Milk ; but 
I was in Pain to imagine that the Son 
of my Friend was drinking the Seeds 
of his future Miſeries, and with his 
Strength was acquiring Humours that 
would one Day render him both unhap- 
py and ridiculous: As to my Fears, 
they were eſteemed viſionary, but the - 
Lady's were real and of Moment; how- 
ever, 


ol 


ever, ſhe was in a little Time perfectly 
_ eaſy, ſince ſhe found the Child thrived, 
and that no bad Symptons diſcovered 


themſelves either in the Nurſe or Child, 
after theſe Tempeſts of Paſſion and 
Outrage; and gave Orders to the Ser- 


vants to ſtudy Nurſe's Temper as much 
as it was in their Power to do; by this 


Means ſhe grew a mere Devil, and the 
Plague of the whole Family that were 
within the Verge of her Tongue. 

Both the: Children continued in a 
thriving State, and in about nine Months 
they were weaned, about which Time 
it was eaſy to diſcover an uncommon 


Sympathy betwixt them ;-one had ſcarce 


the leaſt Dream or Illneſs, but in a few 
Minutes diſcovered itſelf in the other : 
They both took the Small-Pox in one 


Day, cut their Teeth in the ſame Man- 


ner and at the ſame Time, and went 
through the ſeveral Diſeaſes incident to 
Children, as if they breathed by Or- 


gans common to them both: While 


they were at the Breaſt, I had ſeldom 
an Opportunity of obſerving the young- 


eſt, but when they both went to a Dry- 


Nurſe, I could diſcover that the Sym- 
pathy, which plainly diſcovered itſelf 
in their Conſtitution, did not at all ſub- 
fiſt in their Diſpoſition. The eldeſt was 

| quiet 


1 
quiet and eaſier pacificd than moſt Chil- 
dren are, but the youngeſt was pecviſhs 
fretful, and eaſily put out of Humour: 
For the firſt two Years the Difference 
was not io much adverted to by any 
body elſe ; but when it became too ap- 
parent to ſlip the Obſervation of a diſ- 
creet Parent, ſhe confeſſed to me then, 
that James (for ſo was the youngeſt 
called) was more the Son of his Nurſe, 
than he was her's. She could ſee Pal- 


ſion, Ooſtinacy, Self-will, and Impa- : 


tience of Conti adiction, ſtifling every 
other Diſpoſition. The Manner, the 
very Lock of the Nurſe, could be 
traced in the Infant, and I am afraid 


will diſplay themſelves in legible Cha- 


rafters when he comes of Age: Both 
the Children have had the ſame Care 
taken in their Education, have been 
under the ſame Maſters, have almoſt 
the ſame Genius for Knowledge, con- 
tinue the Sympathy in their Conſtitu- 
tions, a Likeneſs in Features, but dif- 
fer widely in their Diſpoſitions. The 
eldeſt, Zack, is a Boy of a ſprightly 
Genius, quick Wit, and ready Appre- 
henſion, but remarkably mild in his 
Deportment, and more than ordinarily 
compaſſionate: The other, comes in 
no meaſure ſhort of him in Capacyy, 
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but has a Fierceneſs in his Way, which 


renders even every indifferent Action 
of his, diſagreeable; he is impatient 
of the leaſt Degree of Contradiction, 
and his Tutor muſt allow him to take 


his own Way, for nothing is to be done | 


with him by Oppoſition ; and he has 
fomething of Cruelty in his Temper, 
which may be diſcerned by the Tor- 
ture to which he puts all the Birds, Cats, 
and Dogs he meets with: To ſee theſe 
Animals in the Agonies and Convul- 
ſions of Death, gives James Pleaſure, 


- while the elder Brother turns his Head 
from the ſhocking Scene, and weeps 


in Compaſſion to "the ſuffering Brute : 
In a word, James is the Picture of 
the Welch Nurſe, and as much a Taffy, 
as if he had been born in the midſt of 
Wales ; while Fack, who was ſuckled by 
his Mother, is the Picture of her Diſ- 
poſition, 'and diſcovers the Rudiments 
of every amiable Qualification which 


adorns that Lady's Character. 


This remarkable Inſtance, has, I con- 
feſs, confirmed me in the Opinion, that 
nothing can be more unnatural or unjuſt 
than the Practice of venal Nurſes; and 


that this Evil we are now treating of, 
with all the black Liſt of Paſſions that 


diſ- 
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diſgrace Humanity, have often their 


Riſe from this Source, 


Who can enough boſe Parents blame, 


I ho, careleſs of a Mother's ſacred Name, 


To Hireling Nurſes their poor x 


truſt, 
To ſuch as neither can nor will be juſt 2 
For ill the Buſineſs by that Nurſe is done, 
Who for another*s Child neglects her own. 


Off at a venal Pap they ſuck their Bane, 
And in their Blood the latent Plague 


retain : 


But of thoſe Evils, not to ſpeak, that flaw 


From the firſt Draughts, and with the 
Body grow : 


The Mind's affected by corrupted Fuicez 


If bad the Milk, the Manners may be 


looſe : 


Who knows not hat, a Whare's malignant 


Pap, 
Corrupts the Infant i in her wanton Lap, 


With Luſt and impious Fires it fills his 
Breaſt, 


And ſeldom is the Child, ſo ſuckled, chaſte. 


Such as receive he Seeds of this un- 
happy Diſpoſition of Mind from the 
Conſtitution of their Parents, or the 
vicious Diſpoſition of their Nurſes, are 


thus far unculpable themſelves; they 


may 
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may mourn the Misfortune, if they do 
not get the better of it, but cannot 
juſtly be upbraided with it unleſs they 
neglect to uſe their Endeavours entirely 
to eraſe it, or at leaſt to conquer the 


Malignancy of its Effects: For though 


they have this Plea, yet they are not 
leſs tolerable in Society, or leſs trouble- 
ſome to themſelves and their Acquain- 
tance ; they are free from any Remorſe 
of thinking, that their Misfortunes are 
owing originally to their own Conduct, 
and ought to make this Uſe of it in the 
Intervals of their Reflections, to avoid 
as much as is in their Power being the 
Cauſe of infecting their Poſterity with 


that which they muſt find ſo odious in 


themſelves. 


Parents are therefore anſwerable for 


thoſe Vices which they communicate to 
their Children from their own Conſti- 
tution, as well as for the Conſequences 
of ſuch as the Child imbibes from the 
Nurſe of their chuſing, the Nature of 


their Education, or the Example they 
give them: For by all theſe Means 


this Diſtemper is propagated. 


We have already treated of the he- 


/reditary paſſionate Man, and<he ſuck- 
led Madman; we now come) to en- 


quire into the Caſe of ſuch as are ſo by 
| . _ Education, 
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Education, and have acquired it in the 
Nurſery, or in their Infant Years. 


ſt i acqui- If we ſeriouſly conſider the Matter, 
red by Edu- we ſhall find there are more Vices owe 


cation, 


their Riſe and Progreſs in our Tempers 
to the Force of Habit, Example, or 


Education, than to any radical Prin- 
ciples in our Conſtitution ; though the 
Seeds of theſe laſt are confeſſedly many, 


yet they are not by far ſo numerous, 


as thoſe imbibed by early Habits ; and 
thoſe Vices, which are really conſtitu- 
tional, receive their Strength from our 
want of timely correcting them, and 
meet with additional Fuel from thoſe 


others which take their Source from a 


vicious or unguarded Education. 

Our habitual Vices, though not ſo 
deeply rooted as thoſe of our Conſtitu- 
tion, yet affect us but few Degrees with 
leſs Violence: It is a common Saying, 
Cuſtom becomes a ſecond Nature, and 
holds true in vicious and virtuous Af. 


fections; but whether it is owing to that 


Depravity of human Nature which 
Divines underſtand by Original Sin, or 
to any other Cauſe, we cannot account 
for; we find that vicious Inclinations are 


much eaſier acquired, much more diffi- 


cult to be ſubjected to the Government 
of Reaſon, more permanent and more 
| violent 
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violent in their Effects, than any thing 


that has the Tincture of Virtue. 

Thus the leaſt Negligence of the 
Parent in the Education of a Child, 
who has the ſmalleſt Degree of Choler 


in his Diſpoſition, is apt to beget and 


nurſe this fiery Foible; and many Chil- 
dren, who are rather phlegmatic than 


other wiſe, are ſpoiled by the too capri- 
cious Indulgence of a too fond Mother, 


and a Turn given to his Mind ſo early, 
when he is moſt ſuſceptible of theſe Im- 


preſſions, which renders him unhappy 
the Remainder of his Life. 


Florinda was the only Child of an Tze in- 


. ſtance of 
honourable Family; and as ſuch was 


doated upon to a Degree of Diſtraction; 
her Diſpoſition, naturally, was far from 


being choleric; in her Infancy ſhe ſeem- 


ed rather phlegmatic, diſcovered few or 
no Symptoms of Paſſion or III-Nature, 


was a quiet Child, no way fractious or 


peeviſh, and in all probability might 
have taſted ſome of that Happineſs 
which her large Fortune entitles her to, 


had her natural Inclinations been duly 
cultivated ; but an unhappy Accident 


gave her Infant Temper a quite diffe- 
rent Turn, which has ſince ſowered all 


the Enjoyments of Life. When ſhe 
was but juſt turned of four Years of 


Age, 
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Age, both her Parents died, and left her 
and her large Eſtate, to the Care of her 
Grandmother : In a few Months after, 
ſhe was taken with the Meaſles, and 
remained for ſome time in a ſickly State 
of Health, after the Symptons of that 
Diſtemper had ceaſed. During this In- 
diſpoſition, (as it is natural for Children 
in theſe Circumſtances) ſhe grew peeviſh 
and fretful ; the Grandmother, out of 
Fondneſs, endeayoured to humour her 
as much as poſſible z Miſs finding her- 
ſelf ſo much indulged, and. that the 
ſhorteſt Way to obtain her little Wiſhes, 
was to cry and whimper at every the 
leaſt Contradiction, improved her Op- 
portunity ſo well, that nothing, however 
capricious, was denied her: When ſhe 
had recovered a confirmed State of 
Health, her Grandmother attempted to 
retrench ſome of thoſe Indulgencies 
which her Indiſpoſition had obliged her 
to grant; but Miſs had got ſo ſtrong 
a Habit of flying into Paſſions upon 
every trifling Occaſion, that the old 
Lady, who had too much Fondneſs for 
her to uſe Chaſtiſement, was obliged to 
yield to her Inclinations as formerly, for 


flear, as ſhe alledged, the Child ſhould 


throw herſelf into a Fit of Sickneſs by 
Oppoſition to her Temper, Thus Miſs 
OE continued 


1 | 
continued her peeviſh Humours without 
Controul, ſo long, that they became a 
Part of her natural T emper, and in- 


creaſed as ſhe, advanced in Years : 


When ſhe was of Years to be put to a 
Boarding School, ſtrict Injunctions were 
laid upon the Miſtreſs nor to treat her 
with Severity ; ; which was, in other 
Words, to give her her Way in every 
Thing. This was punctually obeyed, 


and Miſs become the Plague of 


the whole School; no Temper 
could pleaſe her for any Space of 
Time, ſhe grew proud, haughty, and 


1mperious, and upon the ſ{malieft Op- 
ſition would fly into the moſt indecent 


Outrages, both againſt the Scholars and 
her Tutoreſs; but all theſe muſt be 
borne with, for fear of diſobliging her 
Grandmo: hes. WRO was too much blind- 
ed by her Alfections to foreſce the per- 
nicious Conſequence of this turbulent 
and ungovernable Spirit : She had her 
Intervals of Good-Nature, like all other 
paſſionate People, and would at thoſe 
Times expreſs a Concern for her Inde- 
cencies; but the next Minute would 
rclapſ: nk her former Humours. 
he more ſhe advanced in Years, 
the further ſhe was removed from any 
Meaſures to reclaim her: She was pate 
C the 
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the Seaſon of Chaſtiſement, and Rea ſon 
had too little Effect upon her unthink- 
ing Mind, to be capable of working a 
Change in a Habit ſo deeply rooted; 

ſo that ſhe left the Boarding-School, 

with more Knowledge of ſome Female 
Accompliſhments, but a much leſs agree- 
able Temper of Mind than ſhe entered 
it. Her Grandmother's Death left her 
Miſtreſs of herſelf and Fortune, when 
ſhe was turned of Eighteen; ſhe choſe 
her Uncle by the Father's Side her 
Guardian, and went toliveat his Houle, 
He wasold, and his Temper ſoured 
by the Gout, with which he was con- 
tinually laid up: He had a kind of 
Antipathy almoſt to all Women, and 
an utter Averſion to all thoſe Gaieties 
in which young Women of Faſhion in- 
dulge themſelves : This was ſufficient . 
to ſet him and his Ward at Variance, 
and furniſhed them with continual 
Matter of Diſpute, Miſs had been 
hitherto an utter Stranger to all Manner 
of Contradiction, and found herſelf all 
of a ſudden ſubjected to a conſtant Op- 
poſition to all her Actions: As they 
were both paſſionate, and neither of 
them poſſeſſed, either with Senſe or 
Good- Nature enough to make Allow- 
ances for one another's Tempers, the 
Houſe 


I 27 3 


Houſe was one continued Scene of Jars 


and Squabbles: Fury and Outrage 


poſſeſſed each of them, not by Turns, 
but in Concert; they differed, but it 
was always in the ſame Note and Tone 
of Voice, each endeavoured to out- ſcold 
one another, and neither thought of 
yielding, till they had exhauſted their 
Spirits in mutual Railings; but as old 
People are obſtinate as well as peeviſh, 
Miſs found herſelf obliged to ſubmit to 
her Guardian's Directions, though in 
Revenge ſhe indulged herſelf in the 


molt indecent Language, which the 


old Canons returned as loud as his 
Lungs would permit: They lived fo 
long in this Manner, that they contract- 
ed an unfeigned and mutual Hatred, 
and lived together, rather out of Op- 
poſition and Spite, than from any Re- 
mains of Duty or Affection. 

Mils's Fortune which was large, and 
her Perſon. which was Hat diſagrecable, 
brought her ſcveral Suitors, but the 
| Uncle and ſhe could never agree in 

their Choice; each had previouſly de- 


termined to oppoſe the other in the 


grand Concern; Miſs had in her own 
Mind fixed upon a Man of ſome 
Quality, and an equal Fortune, but her 
Guardian would not hear of it, though 

C 2 he 
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he had no very material Obj-Qion, 
either to the Gentleman's Fortune or 
Character. They were one Day in 
high Diſpute upon this Subject, when 
Miſs had wrought herſelf up to ſuch a 
Height of Paſſion, that ſhe made a 
folemn Vow ſhe would marry the firſt 
Perſon that aſked her the Queſtion, in 
Order to ſpite her Uncle: She had 
ſcarce left his Chamber, when a Gen- 


tleman was introduced to her, on the 


Subject of Marriage, by one of thoſe 
Women, who make a Trade of ruining 


the Unwary : He had a genteel Perſon 


and Carriage, and was of a Nation re- 
markable for Aſſurance and Succeſs 
with the Ladies; he addreſſed her in 
the lucky Minute, and ſhe without con- 
ſulting any thing but her Paſſion, and 
impreſſed at that Time with the Obli- 
cation of her raſh Vow, conſented to 
be privately married that Night. The 
Ceremony was performed by a Romiſh 
Prieſt, and conſummated in a Bagnio, 
where ſhe went maſked : She returned 
to her Uncle's Houle about Twelve at 
Night, and went to Bed immediately, 


Where ſhe began to 1eflect upon the 


Tranſactions of the preceeding Day 


but how great her Diſtraction, when 


ſhe came coolly to examine her Conduct 
| | > 
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in an Affair of the laſt Importance to 


her future Happinefs ; ſhe had married 
a Man utterly a Stranger to her, ſhe 


knew only his Name from the Creature 


that introduced him, was entirely 1200- 
rant of his Character or Fortune, and 
fom the Reputation of his native 


Country, had ſtrong Reaſon to ſuſpect | 


him a Cheat. If ar any Time her ſan- 
guine Hopes happened to flatter her 
with his being at leaſt a Gentleman of 
Honour and Reputation, this Reflection 
occurred, that her precipitate yielding 


to his Addreſſes at the firſt Motion and 
Interview, gave her no Title to his 


Eſteem or good Uſage; ſhe was ſen- 


| Gble her Relations would deſpiſe her, 


and ſhe ſtood fo indifferently with all 
of them, that there was not one Crea- 
ture alive ſhe could apply to for Advice, 


but the Wretch who had fold her, one 


of no higher Station than her Hlair- 
Cutter. She paſſed the Remainder of 
the Night in the utmoſt Agitation of 


Mind, without ſhutting her Eyes: 


Early next Morning, ſhe ſent for the 
Hair-Cutter, and begin to catechiſe her 


with Relation to the Match into which, 


ſhe had inveigled her: This Creature 
underſtood her Trade, and gave a very 
advantageous Character of her new 
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. ; that he was a Man of a good 
Family and large Fortune in Ireland, 


had large Sums of Money in the pub- 
lick Funds, and lived in great Splendor: 


As we are eaſily induced to believe 


what we with, Florinda flattered herſelf 
all was Goſpel ſhe uttered; at leaſt the 
Thoughts of finding Him Otherwiſe 
than hi s Wretch had repreſented him, 
was ſo troubleſome to her, that ſhe. 
could not give Way to any Doubt her 
Reafon ſuggeſted, contrary to the Truth 


of what ſhe ſo ſolemnly averrcd, Her 


Mind was now ſomewhat more com- 


poſed, and ffs conſulted with her Con- 


fidant, in what Manner to correſpond 
with her Spouſe, fo as to keep the Mar- 


riage a Secret for ſome Months, till ſne 


came of Age; that Matter was ſoon 
adjuſted, and the new-inarried Couple 
paſſed that Time agreeable enough : 


As their Meeting were but ſeldom, they 


both put on their beſt Looks, and 
were too much taken up with the firſt 
Raptures of Poſſeſſion, to diſcover their 


natural Infirmities, which it was both 
their Intereſts to conceal, But this Sun- 
ſhine of Happineſs did not laſt long; 


Florinda came of Age, and our Jriſhman 
took Poſſcſſion of his Wife and her 
Fortune, when the whole Myſtery was 

le un- 
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unravelled ; our Man of Fortune and 
Family turned out to be no leſs than a 
common Sharper, lived by the loweſt 
Arts of Gaming, and was poſſeſſed of 
no one Qualification in Nature to en- 

title him to the Eſteem or Character of 


a Gentleman; he had neither Good- 


Senſe, Honeſty, or Good -- Nature, nor 
the Prudence to conceal his Want of 


either with any tollerable Addreſs. 


Fl:rinda's Relations reſented the Match 


fo highly, that all of them abandoned 
her, and left her to the Mercy of her 


new Huſband, She was no ſooner ſen- 


ſible of the Trick had been put upon 


her, than ſhe reſented it upon her 
Huſband in all the opprobrious Terms 


her violent Temper could ſuggeſt; he 
had neither Good Senſe or Good- . 
ture to bear with her Reproaches, but 


returned them in Kind; he was as 
Paſſionate as ſhe, ſo chat in leſs than a 
Month's Time, they loſt all Senſe of 
Decency, and railed at one another 
inceſſantly. They removed from Lon- 
don to Dublin, where their Jars became 


the Subject of public Diverſion : Ho- 
rinda's capricious Temper gained her 


daily new Enemies, and Joſt her the 


Friendſhip of ſuch as were inclinable to 
compaſſionate her Misfortune, of being 
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ſold to a Raſcal without Honour or 
Character 

Their Jars hourly increaſed, at laſt 
from Words they proceeded' to Blows, 
and in the Event a Separation enſued; 
Florinda, of all the immenſe Fortune 
ſne brought the Tyrant her Spouſe, 
could only prevail on him to allow her 
Fifty Pounds a Year to live upon. 


With this poor Allowance ſhe came to 


London, and lived for ſome time with 
a Relation in low Circumſtances, but 


her Temper was ſich, that no Misfor- 


tunes could alter, nor no Perfon out of 
the Reach of ſtarving would ſubmit to, 
and therefore ſne was obliged to move 
her Lodgings; but ſhe could not be 
tolerated any where above a Month; 


and ſo was at laſt conſtrained to take a 


ſmall Houſe in the Skirts of the Town; 
but even there ſhe could not be happy; 
ſhe fell out with her Maid, and diſmiſſed 

two ar three of them in a Month, and 
is obliged to live more than half the 
Year without any, becauſe ſhe can get 
none that can bear with her Temper : 
Thus ſhe leads a melancholly retired 
Life; a Burden to herſelf and all that 


know her, without being Miſtreſs of ſo 


much Reſolution, as to attempt to brid e 
this fiery D. ſpoſition. She 1s as ſen— 
5 ſible 
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ſible as any of her Misfortune, and can 
rally her own Caprices on ſome Occa- 
ſions with a great deal of Humour, yet 


act the ſame Scene over again the next 


Minute. 
This is but one dc Inſtance 
of Paſſion being acquired by Habit, 


and nouriſhed by too much Indulcence 


of Parents; many more might be 
given, where the beſt natural Tempers 
have been ſpoiled by this unreaſonable 
Fondneſs; all Children love Indul- 
gence, and hate Contradiction, and the 
Habits they acquire in their tender 
Years are always with Difficulty cu bed, 
grow up as part of their Conſtitution, 
and act with the, fame Degree of Force 
as if they reſulted from the Diſpoſition 
of their Humours. As they are ſuſ- 
ceptible of bad Impreſſions, o their 


young Minds are then moſt capable of 


receiving the Seeds and firſt Principles 
of Virtue. A little Care and Induſtry 
in checking the firſt Appearance of 
Vice and Paſſion, and nouriſhing the 


Dawnings of Good -Nature, may give 


them a Turn of Mind, that may inſure 
their future Happineſs and Tranquility; 


whereas the leaſt Neglect, or encourage- 
ment given to a peeviſh, fretful Tem- 


per, leads them into an Ocean of 
C 5 Miſery, 
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This Paſſion 


T5 CEE. ... 
Miſery, and fours every Comfort of 
their iuture Life. : 

We owe this haſty Foible, not only 


cows upen to the tainted Conſtitutions of our Pa- 


us in adult 


Age. 


The Cha- 
racter of 


Silvius. 


"ſome Occaſions. 


rents, to a paſſionate Nipple, and too 
indulgent Education, but it ſometimes 


grows upon us in adult Age. We 
may 


come into the World without 
any unreaſonable Degree of Choler in 
our Blood, and arrive at the Age of 
Manhoood, without being tainted with 
the ugly Diſeaſe, yet ſuffer it to ſteal 
upon our Temper ; and though not 
natural to our Soil, may nouriſh it in 
our Diſpoſition, till it becomes too 
ſtrong for our future Efforts to get 
rid of, | 
Silvius was a Gentleman of a good 
Family, but ſmall Fortune, in the Weſt 
of England ; on his firft Appearance 


in the World he had the Character de- 


ſervedly of a Man of uncommon Good- 


Nature , Humanity and Charity, and 


was poſſeſſed of every amiable Quali- 
fication to recommend him to the Ju- 
dicious of either Sex, without any Mix- 
ture of Vice, except a ſmall Daſh of 
Pride, which was only conſpicuous on 
About the Age of 
Twenty five he made Suit to the 
Daughter of a Neighbouring * 

out 


113 
but was repulſed in ſuch a Manner as 
inflamed his Pride : To get rid of the 
Chagrin occaſioned by this Diſappoint- 
ment, he came up to London, in order 
to paſs the Winter, where he got into 
Company with ſome Sharpers, who 
dipped him ſo far in Play as to hurt 
his Eſtate, and involve his Circum- 
ſtances. This, added to his Difaſter in 


Love, ſent him down into the Country, 


over-run with Spleen and Uneaſineſs, 
which he unhappily indulged to ſuch a 


Degree, that the formerly complaiſant, 


good-natured, and obliging S/vizs, is 
become as peeviſh as it is poſhble, frets 


and fumes at every Trifle, and affronts 


his Friends, without any Provocation: 
His old Servants, who lived with him 
from a Child, are obliged to leave him, 
and thoſe who ſupplied their Places are 
changed oftner than the Moon; no- 
thing can be done to pleaſe him, nor is 
it poſſible for him to continue in one 
Temper a Quarter of an Hour to- 

gether. 7 
The Caſe of Silvius is but too com- 
mon, few People are able to bear Dit- 
appointments with Equanimity of Tem- 
per, and if theſe return often, the Cha- 
grin ſettles in the Diſpoſition, and alters 
the whole Man,unleſs due Care be taken 
to diſlodge the unnatural Gueſt, before 
8 he 


„ 

he has taken too deep Root, or grown 
too ſtrong for the Efforts of Reaſon, 

1 We not only acquire this unnatural 
„ Example, Habit by yielding to the Effefts of 
Diſappointment, Loſſes and caſual Cha- 
grin, but we learn it from others, and 
receive the Infection from thoſe we con- 
verſe often and_intimately with. That 


Guardians, and all ſuch as have the 


ences the Diſpoſition of Children, is ap- 
parent to the meaneſt Underſtanding. 
The Tone of Voice, Air, Geſture, and 
Manner of Speaking of the Father, is 
commonly to be traced in the Son, and 
that not only from the State of the 
Humours, but from the Force of Ex- 
ample, which ſteals inſenſibly upon the 
Mind, and fixes Habits and Affections 
without our Knowledge. It is the 
Power and Force of Example which 
makes People of one Country, King- 
dom, or Province, ſpeak with the ſame 
Accent, as well as the, ſame Language, 
and forms fach a Likeneſs in the Man- 
ners and Behaviour of People, no other- 
wiſe related but as they were born in 
one Country; if ſo, how natural is it for 
us to ſuppoſe that a Child hearing a 
Father, Mother, Siſter or Brother, con- 
ſtantly ſpcaking in a Paſſion, and 

e raiſed 


the Example of Parents, Friends, or 


immediate Direction of Youth, influ- 


"= 

raiſed to Phrenzy on every Occafion, 
may learn that Diſpoſitian, even if the 
natural Temper had no Tendency that 
Way. 1 am convinced Children are 
frequently ſo loſt, and I have met with 
many Inſtances, even where Perſons in 
advanced Years have been infected by 
the Example of others. 

Amongſt which I remember a young 
Gentleman, formerly a Claſs-fellow of 
mine at School, whoſe Diſpoſition wasthe 
moſt pacific, compaſſionate, and patient 
I ever met with. He was remarkably 
dull when a Lad, and amongſt us Boys 
had the Nick-name of Patient Grizzle 
from the Pains and Labour he beſtowed 
on his Studies, and the philoſophical 


Calmneſs with which he would Bear a 


Drubbing, either from the Schoolmaſter 
or any of the Scholars. He went to 
the Univerſity, and carried his Patience 
and Forbearance along with him, nor 
had he loſt any of it when he left it, 
and made the Tour of Europe. On his 
Return he married a young Lady in 
my Neighbourhood, remarkable for a 
large Fortune, and a paſſionate Diſp6- 


ſition. The firſt was the Motive of 


the Match, and the young Gentleman 
thought he had Philoſophy enough to 
bear her Temper, let it be what it 


would; and this was not only his own 


Opinion, 


. | 
Opinion, but that of the whole Country, 
who thought him the only Man on 
Earth able to ſupport under the Plague 
of ſuch a Termagant. For two or three 
Months, the new married Couple remain- 
ed tolerably eaſy; the *Squire heard her 


read a paſſionate Lecture for an Hour 


without interrupting her, could take a 
comfortable Nap in the midſt of a 
Storm of Railing, and ſmoak his Pipe 
very gravely while Madam was in the 
higheſt Pitch of her paſſionate Fit. He 
even began to divert himſelf with her 
Humours, and laugh at her moſt violent 
Agitations, and endeavoured to mimic, 
on ſome Occaſions, her Geſtures and 


Tone of Voice, which made his Lady 


ſtark mad. However, as he conceived 
there was ſome Wit in that Mimicry, 
and that perhaps he might reclaim her, 
he reſolved obſtinately to purſue this 
Method of giving her a Repreſentation 
of herſelf as often as ſhe was in a Paſſion, 
W hatever Sentence ſhe uttered, he re- 


repeated it after her with the ſame Tone 


and Action, which ſometimes he was 


obliged to do fo faſt, that Reflection left 


him, and he by Degrees wrought him- 
ſelf into a real Paſſion, when he on] 

pretended to act one. In a Word, he 
continued to mimic his Lady ſo long, 
that 
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that he acquired her Manner in a very 


ſhort Time, and became really as 


paſſionate as ſhe, by which Means they 
became a mutual Plague to each other, 
a Laughing: ſtock to the Neighbourhood, 


and the Subject of Ridicule in all 


Companies. 


Thus I have traced 1 Paſſion to Its Sources 


all its Sources; we ſee Pride, Self- con- d. nb- 


ceit, and want of Thought, with lucid 
Intervals of Good-Nature, enter chiefly 
into its Compoſitien; that the Seeds of 
1t are either radical in our Conſtitution, 
and handed down to us by heredi- 
tary Tzint, or imbibed from the natural 
Diſpoſition of the Nurſe, acquired by 
Habit and Education in our more ten- 
der Years, or allowed to grow upon us 
in adult Age, by yielding to caſual and 
accidental Chagrin, or the Effects of 
bad Example. 


As there are different Means oy” ac- Several De- 


rees of paſ- 
quiring this Diſpoſition of Mind, e 


there are different Degrees of paſſionate ple, 


People; I ſhall divide them only into 
three Claſſes, under one or other of 
which may be comprehended the whole 
Species of theſe -tolerated Lunaticks. 


The firſt and loweſt Degree I ſhall diſ- 


tinguiſh by the Name of the Peeviſb; 
- the 
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| . the Outrageous. 
aol _ The firſt differs from all the reſt in 


within more Bounds : He, Hike them, 


_ ruffled, but he frets inwardly, and does 
not give ſuch large Vent to his Spleen 3 
he expreſles himſelf on theſe Occaſions 


moſt in ſome laconic fiery Ejaculation 3 
Damn it! God's Curſe! Good God, 
how I am plagued! What a Block- 
head you are! It is impoſſible te bear 
inward Boilings of his Spleen ; he 
is conſtantly in a Flurry of Spirits, and 
the leaſt Trifle in Nature renders him 
uncapable of thinking or acting like 
another Man. Theſe are generally 


Lungs 3 they are not able to vociferate 
ſo much as the ſtrong and robuſt ; their 
Paſſion checks their Utterance, and 
when they are wound up to the higheſt 


but ready to burlt with Rage. 

The Cha- LI chanced the other Day to call at 

racter of . the Shop of Horliculus, a Tradeſman, 

though when out of his Fits, a Man of 
on - as 


the ſecond by the Noi; and the third 


Degree, this reſpect, that he confines his Paſſion 


is eaſily moved, and his Temper ſoon 


in ſhort paſſionate Monoſylables, or at 


this! are the common Expletives, of the 


Men of tender Conſtitutions and weak 


Pitch of Phrenſy, they are utterly ſilent, 


who is of this Claſs of paſſionate People, 


L 41 1 


as much Good- Nature, Complaiſance, 
and Good Senſe, as moſt in his Pro— 


feſſion. I could ſee Diſorder in his 
Countenance, and that he could ſcarce 
anſwer me with common Civility, tho? 


I flatter myſelf Jam ptetty much in his 
Eſteem; I aſked him for ſomething in 


his Way, which he went to look for, 
but in vain ; the more he ſought, the 
further he was from finding it; this 


| heightened his former Chagrin, and he 


could not forbear uttering ſome of his 


_ paſſionate Expletives, and was for half 


an Hour in Search of what was juſt at 
his Hand; But his Mind was ſo diſ- 
compoſed, that he was incapable of 


thinking or ſearching with Deliberation : 


As he entered upon Buſineſs, his Reaſon 
flowed in apace, and in a few Minutes 
his Looks and Geſtures became ſerene, 


and he could talk rationally ; I then 


took the Liberty to aſk him, what had 
put him ſo much out of Temper ? He 
told me, ſmiling, ** A meer Trifle 3 I 


« am aſhamed to own it, but you 


& know my Weakneſs, and will excuſe 
« it ; it was only my Apprentice, who 
e ſtaid ſome Minutes longer of an 
«« Errand than J judged he had Occa- 
«© ſion; my Impatience made me be- 


lieve he loitered, that put me in a 


„ Paſlion, 
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te Paſſion, out of which I had not re- 


„ covered when you came in.” He ri- 


diculed his own Foible with avundance 
of Humour, and lamented his Failing, 


in Terms that ſhewed him ſenſible of 


the unhappy Conſequences : He told 
me, as his Buſineſs frequently required 
Diſpatch, and Compolure of Temper 
at the ſame Time, he was frequently 
delayed by the very Means which he 
intended ſhould forward his Work. 


If, ſays he, it happens when I am in 


* that Hurry, that any Thing 1 call 
for is not immediately brought me, 


„ my Paſſion boils, and renders me 


< utterly incapable of proceeding 3 


' ſo that ſometimes I am undoing in- 
<6: ſtead of forwarding myſelf and thoſe 
e about me; all runs into Confuſion, 
% unleſs- I can recover out of that Fit 


« of Paſſion ; it makes all my Servants 
© uneaſy, and ſtup:fics their Intellects: 
e As J am not on all theſe Occaſions 
© rational in my Commands, they are 
« apt to commit Miſtakes which 
„ heightens my Spleen, ſo that ſome- 
e times for an Hour together, I con- 
„ tinue in this Agony and Flurry of 
Spirits 3 it preys upon my Conſti- 
tution, and waſtes inſenſibly my na- 


«+ tural Strength: I would give the 


« World 


n 
& World to get rid of this Malady, 
« but I fear I am too old, and have 
% not Patience to undergo the Fatigues 


of a Cure.“ 
The ſecond Claſs I diſtinguiſhed by The Noiſy is 


the Noiſy ; theſe are People of mucþ cx 


ſtronger Lungs than the former, and 


are moſt commonly of the Feminine 
Gender. The Ladies have a Volu- 


bility of Tongue upon all Occaſions ; 
but the paſſionate Woman has a pe- 


3 Talent at Elocution; they are 
as kaſily moved as thoſe 1 have claſſed 


among the Peeviſh, but are in no ſuch 
Danger of choaking with their Paſſion: 


Their Spirits are indeed inflamed, but 


they give Vent to the combuſtible Mat- 


ter by downright Scolding, and ſcorn 


to confine themſelves to the laconic 


Dialogue of thoſe formerly deſcribed; 


they expatiate upon the Matter with all 


the Flowers of paſſionate Eloquence, 
and amplify on a Monoſyllable for 


Hours together, if their Fit laſt ſo long 
they differ only from the Outrageous, 


that they have ſome Grains of Diſcre- 
tion in their Anger, and confine it to 
the Exerciſe of Words, without com- 
ing to Blows. 


Furioſa is of this Claſs; ſhe was mar- Choo of 


Tied young, and happily for her, to a” 


Man 


[ 4 } 


Man of as large a Share of Senſe as 


Fortune: She is a Heroine among the 


paſſionate People, and if there was a 


Crown to be gained by fretting, Furioſa 


would certainly be declared Queen. 
Every Trifle puts her in a Paſſion, and 
the leaſt D-gree of Oppoſition flark 
mad; if her Bell is not anſwered at the 


firſt Pull, ſhe is ready to pull down the 


Houſe, and can ſcold for an Hour 
together on ſuch an important Occa- 
fion ; I had the Misfortune to call on 


her Huſband about a Weck ago, and 


found my Lady in one of her ſtrong 
Fits; my Appearance, though pretty 


much a Stranger to her, could not. 


allay her Paſſion ; ſhe went on railing 
at her Waiting-Maid, who ſtood trem- 
bling at one Corner of the Room She 


wo WAA 6 n t 


went through all the Phraſes peculiar 
to Billing ſgate or Drury-Lane, and 
acted the Oyſter-Wench to the Life. 
Now and then ſhe would ſtop to draw 


Breath, and begin afreſh, and by diver- 


fifying her Terms, expatiated on the 
Subject, as if it was never to be ex- 
hauſted ; che Maid trembled, the Huſ- 
band bluſhed, and I ſtood amazed like 
a Dog in a Dancing School, without 
being able to gueſs at the Cauſe of this 


dreadful Hurricane; I concluded, when 
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my Aſtoniſhment would give me Time 
to think, that the Criminal at the Bar 
had been guilty of Monkey Slaughter, 
or ſome ſuch hcinous Crime, to provoke 
all this Rage, and looked about for 
poor Pug, whom I found cloſe up in 
the Chimney Corner ; the poor Animal 
I believe was terrified with the Lady's 
Noiſe, and fat ſnug out of the Way, 
leaſt he might have ſome Share of what 


was a-going. I pulled him out, and 


to keep myſelf in Countenance, put him 
on exerciſing ſome of his Tricks; he 
performed ſomething by Accident, 
which tickled Madam's Fancy, and 
from the moſt violent Fit of Rage, 
threw her into an equally extravagant 
Fit of Laughter ; the Maid took the 
Hint, aſked her Ladyfhip's Commands, 
ſhe was ordered to get the Chocolate 
ready, and in a few Minuets a dead 
Calm ſucceeded that mighty Storm: 
We had then Courage to enquire the 
important Cauſe, and found it pro- 
ceeded from the placing of a Pin with 
the Head downwards, which ſhould 
have been upright, The Lady made 
me a handſome Apology for her Rude- 
neſs, and when the Maid returned with 
the Chocolate, ſhe made her a Preſent 
of a Silk Night-Gown ſhe nad dreſſed 
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( 46 ] 
in the Day before, and told us if ſhe 
could not find out a Way to conquer 
her Paſſion, ſhe muſt have a Wardrobe 


as large as that of the Queen of France, 
ſo ſupply her with Peace-Offerings to 


her Maids. 


This Woman's Fortune paid for 
her Folly, but how many Furioſa's are 


there, who can make no ſuch Recom- 


pence to thoſe who are obliged to ſtand. 


the Shock of their Railings ;3 and how 
can ſuch a Woman atone to a Man of 
Taſte, who happens to be wedded to 
her, for that Agony of Mind, that 
 Compunction he feels, when he ſees a 
Woman he loves act a Part, not onl 

ſo much beneath her Quality, but below 
common Senſe, or even Humanity. 
At theſe Periods, your Furioſas are 
void of evcry rational Faculty, have 
no other Title to Humanity, but that 


they walk ere&, and deſerve infinitely 


leſs Pity and Compaſſion than their 
Fellow-Lunatics in Bedlam. 


The Outra- The Outragecus is the laſt, and moſt 
t \ 
ding ana dangerous Claſs of paiſionate People; 


lat Claſs, theſe are not only opprobrious with 


their Tongues, and loud in their imper- 
tinate Paſſion, but follow chem with 


Blows, and obſerve no Prudence in 


their Frenzy; they are made up of the 
| lame 
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1 
ſame combuſtible Matter with the other? 
two, are eaſily provoked, have as little 
Malice in their Heart, but are much 
more dangerous to Society; the others 
uſe no Weapon but their Tongues; 
they either allow their Choler to boil 
inwardly and conſume themſelves, or 
give it Vent in impertinent Railings; 
but the Outtageous flies beyond all 
Bounds, catches at the firſt Weapon in 
his Way, and attacks all indiſcrimi- 
nately within his Reach, without any 
Regard to the fatal Conſequences. 
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Some Years ago I chanced to be in The Charae- 
the Shop of a noted Colour-Man, ſome- Colour- 
where in Middleſex, who is unhappily Man 
ſubject to this Degree of Madneſs ; he 
called to his Apprentice to reach him 

a certain Colour, which the Youth miſ- 
took, and handed him another; Villain, 
Blockhead, Aſs, with a long Lift of 

_ Epithets, and horrible Execrations, fol- 
lowed; the Lad, in very mogeſt Terms, 
ſaid, Sir I really underſtood you 

Wanted that, but if you will pleaſe 

* to tell me what it is I ſhall bring, I 
“ will rectify the Miſtake:“ „ What 
do you chatter ! ” replied the inraged 
Shopkeeper, and with theſe Words,. 
took up a fourteen Pound Weight 
which lay upon the Counter, and a 
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fly at his Apprentice. The young 
Man, who it ſeems was well acquainted 
with his Tricks, had kept his Eye upon 
his n and by Slight of Heels ef- 


atal Dine — a few Inches 
from his Head; then returning, took 
up the Weight, and very calmly aſked 
where he ſhould place it: This Behaviour 
quelled his Rage, and gave me a very 
high Idea of the Lad's Preſence of 
Mind and Patience, though but a mean 
Opinion of the Fury of his Maſter, 

The Shopkeeper, upon recollecting the 
Danger his Apprentice had eſcaped, and 
concerned for the Aſtoniſhment he ſaw 
me in, made ſome faint Apology for 
his Temper, and ſoothed his Servant 
by giving him a very high Character 
in his hearing : However, this could 
not reconcile me to the Man I ſaw ſo 
much a Slave to his Paſlign ; I reflected, 

that if the Weight had hit the Mark 
it was aimed at, his being ſorry for it, 
and havingho Malice in his Heart when 
he threw it, would have been but ſmall 
Atonement for the Loſs of the young 


Man's Life. I bleſſed Providence that 
no Miſchief happened, and was con- 


vinced in my own Mind that nothing 
leſs than the over-ruling Hand of 
Heaven, could a avert the many Dangers 

0 


2 
to which theſe kind of paſſionate People 
ſubject themſelves, and thoſe they con- 
verſe with. The Numbers of theſe Kind 
of People, made me reflect how wiſely 
our Law has contrived the Diſtinction 
of Manſlaughter and Murder, a Term 
known in no other Country on Earth, 


but in Zng/and ; for all over Europe, 


where Murder enſues, without the Cir- 
cumſtance of Selt-Defence, it is deemed 


and puniſhed capitally ; the Fact itſelf 


is always Preſumption of Malice; but 


as in England our Tempers are as va- 


riable as the Wind, and as ſuddenly 


changed, the Diſtinction is very juſtly 
eſtabliſned: But, methinks, as the 
Legiſlature has provided, that this Kind 


of People ſhould be indulged with the 
Privilege of Lunatics, ſo for the Sa fe- 


ty of the Community, like them, they 


ought to be tied up to their good Be- 


haviour, or at leaſt a Mark ſet upon 


them like an ill-natured. Ox, that in- 


nocent People might be upon their 
Guard, and avoid their Haunts, as they 
would thoſe of any other wild Beaſt. 
Whatever Miſchance they, or any other 
of the Species, commit, all the Excuſe 
they can alledge is, I did it in a Paſſion; 
not reflecting that the very Excule is a 
Crime in itſelf, and it a Man knows 

| — : hun- 
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1 
himfelf ſubject to this Degree of F renzy, 
he is as alan for his Crimes as any 
other; he ought to go unarmed, and 
one of his Hands tyed to his Side, 


that he might not be capable of injur- 
ing his Fellow Subjects in theſe Fits of 


Rage. 


But it is not by Blows, and edrpibegt- 
Miſchief only, the outrageous Claſs of 
paſſionate People injure their Fellow- 


Subjects; they are ſometimes in their 
Paſſion actuated by all the Force of 


Malice and Revenge, and frequently 
commit Errors in their Paſſion, for 


which their whole Lives are of too ſhort 
Duration to atone. 
crets in their Rage entruſted under the 
moſt ſolemn Obligations of Secreſy, 
and betray the molt ſacred Intereſt of 
their Friends and Acquaintance, to ſa- 


tisfy a momentary Spleen and Revenge 


on an imaginary Affront. They keep no 
Bounds in their Wrath, and are deaf 
to the Calls of Blood, Nature, Honour, 
or Juſtice; al] they know, have heard, 


or fancy, muſt out in their mad. Fits, 
though the Peace, the Intereſt, Hap- 


pineſs, and Well-being of themſelves, 
their Family, and all their Relations, 
are to ſuffer by their Indiſcretion. A 


_ Blow, though” it ſhould break a 
Leg 


They reveal Se- 


3 


1 
Leg or an Arm, nay if ; ſhould reach 
Life itſelf, may admit of ſome Repara- 
tion, or Mitigation; but ſome Times a 
raſh Word, or unguarded Expreſſion, 
may affect the Credit, Reputation, and 
eternal Peace of a whole Family, and 


entail, in one Moment, a Series of Woe 


and Miſery upon Generations yet un- 
born. 

I have ſeen many Taftances of the 
fatal Effects of unguarded Paſſion, but 
none which dwells upon my Memory 
with ſuch Weight as that 1 am about 
to relate, 

A A young Gentleman of Lancaſhire, 
in the Tear 1714, married a Neighbour's 
Daughter, of a ſuitable Age, Birth and 
Fortune; but unhappily for them both, 
{ſhe chanced to be of the Claſs of the 
outrageouſly paſſionate. The Gentle- 
man had a large Share of Good-nature, 
and Abundance of Sagacity, ſo that for 


the firſt Year of their Marriage, he kept 
all their Railings within the Hall of 
his own Houſc, and hindered their Jars 
from coming to the Ears of the Neigh- 
bourhood, 

When the Rebellion broke out that 
Year, the Gentleman happened to be 
connected with ſome of the Chiefs by 
Relation, and was induced to abet 


1 Privately 


1 1 
privately their Proceedings, was pre- 
ſent at ſome of their Conſultations, re- 
ceived a Commiſſion from Mr. Foſter 
to levy Men for the Service, and con- 
tributed pretty largely to the Expence 
thereof, and was very ſucceſsful in 


what Part of the Buſineſs was alotted 
him; but managed the whole with fo 


much Circumſpection, as not to be 
taken Notice of, or ſuſpected by the 
Government for near fix Months after 
the total Subverſion of all the Schemes 
of the Party. Art this Time a 
Quarrel happened between him and his 
Wife, about ſome very trivial Matter, 
in which Madam's Paſſion was carried 
to ſuch a Height, that ſhe ſwore ſhe 
would go immediately and inform a- 
ga inſt him to the next Magiſtrate, who 
chanced to have a perſonal Pique to her 
Huſband, and was a violent Proſecutor 
of the Jacobite Party He did all that a 
prudent Man could do to moderate her 
Paſſion, and reduce her to Reaſon, but 
it is the Fate of thoſe People, the more 
you endeavour to reaſon with them, the 
more you inflame their Choler. She 
went out of the Houſe in a Rage, and 
goes directly to the Mayor of the TO]. 
who lived but within a Door or two, 
and before ſhe had Time to as. the 
Con- 


4 


1938 
Conſequences, made a full Narration of 
all ſhe knew, which unhappily for her, 
was more than ſufficient to ruin her 
Huſband. She decfared the Part he 
had acted in the late Troubles, the 
Perſons he correſponded w:th, and 
the Agents he uſed, and directed them 
where he had ſecreted all his Papers. 
The Blood-thirſty, revengeful Magiſ- 
trate, immediately had him apprehended 
and his Papers ſeized, and ſent him to 
Carliſte, where the Judges were ſoon to 
come, for the Tryal of the reſt of the 
Rebel Priſoners. 

The unhappy mad Woman no ſooner 
ſaw her Huſband ſeized, and loaded 
with Irons, but Remorſe ſeized her, 
and all the diſmal Conſequences to her- 
ſelf and Family appeared in their molt 


dreadful Shape. Slice raved, tore her 


Hair, curſed, cried, and imprecated 


Vengeance on her own Head, fell on 


her Knees to the Mayor, entreating him 
to releaſe her Huſband, and unſwore all 


ſhe had formerly made Affidavit of, but 


in vain: He was oviurate, and pre- 
tended it was out of his Power to help 
her. She hung upon her Husband at 


parting from Carliſſe, bleſſed him, beg- 


ged his Forgiveneſs, and uttered ſuch 


dreadful Lamentations as were ſufficient 
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to melt a Heart of Adamant ; but when 
the ſaw him go, her Reaſon quite left 
her, and ſhe died raving mad in five or 
fix Days after. The Gentleman ſtood 
his I'ryal, and was condemned ; but on 
account of the tragical Circumſtances 
attending his being apprehended, the 
Judges reprieved him tor Tranſporta- 
tiog. He went abroad, and died for 
Grief in leſs than a Y ear. His For- 
tune, which was moſtly perſonal, was 
almoſt all ſaved for his Infant Son, Who 


now lives in London, and from whom 


_ FS FI + 1K 
1 had 11115 Relation. 


This is a melancholly e of the 
Effects of Paſſion, and ought to be a 
Caution to all Mankind, to avoid truſt- 
ing any of this Claſs of People with 
Secrets of Importance, ſince there 

is not a Moment of their Life, 
which they can aſſure themſelves they 
can command their Spleen or Temper 
ſo much, as to conceal any Thing 
which concerns either their own Life, 
Reputation, or Well-being, or that of 

any Perion on Earth, | 

The Conſe. As to the Conſequences of this un- 
. uence of happy Diſpoſition, in all the Stages of 
25 ri. I have in ſome Meaſure illuſtrated 
them in the foregoing Delcription ;; 
every Man' 8 Experience mult. 8 
ent 
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Goin this kind of People in the moſt 


abject Light. How contemprible docs a 
Man look when deprived of Rationality, 
and acting the Madman upon every trt- 
fling Occaſion, or without any reaſonable 
Provocation! Paſſion is the Nakedneſs 
of the Soul, and expoſes him that is a 
Slave to it, as much as if he ſtripped 
himſelf, to the Skin at Noon-day, How 
much aſhamed would a fine Lady be to 
ſee herſelf expoſed to her Servants and 
Domeſticks without a Shift? yet every 
Day, every Hour, diſcovers the moſt 
valuable Part of her, her Mind, ſtripped 
of its only Covering, Reaſon, Did 


ſhe walk the Streets naked, ſhe would 


We but in the firſt original State of 
ature; but her Sou l undreſſed, appears 
even bencath the Brute, in that very State 
it was left by the Fall, without one Ray 
or Glimpſe of priſtine Reaſon, which | 
conltitures its Superiority over the Brute 
Creation. 

Pride, like all other Vices, acts by 
Contradiction, and in tbis Caſe, ſtimu- 


lates a Paſſion, which begets the great- 


eſt Contempt Pride, 'Obſtinacy, and 


Tumult in the Mind, yet there is no 
one Action ſo much bencath a proud 
Woman, than thus yielding to the ſud- 
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den Guſts of every Paſſion: It is mean 

in all Stations of Life to be ſubject to 1 

ſuch ridiculous Behaviour, and ac- 

knowledge ourſelves Slaves to ſuch low 

Humours z but in a Perſon of Rank 

or Quality, it beſpeaks an Abjectneſs of 

Mind beneath Deſcription. How mean 

mult a Lady of Quality appear, when 

it is in the Power of her Footmen, her 

Poſtillion, the meaneſt Wretch that ap- 

pears in her Preſence, even the Cat, the 

Monkey, her Lap- dog, and ſometimes 

Things inanimate, o put her out of 

Temper, and ruffle her ſo much as to 

make her forget to think, and to uſe a 

Language in her Paſſion, which the 

Laundry Maid would be aſhamed to 

uſe, if never ſo highly provoked! 

Whatever Perſon has the Power of 

raiſing my Temper or exciting any un- 

decent Paſſion, is upon a Level with 

me, and in ſome Caſes ſuperior, how- 

ever diſtant our Stations in Life are. 

Is it Pride, then, for a Lady to put 

herſelf vpen a Footing with her Wait- 

ing-Maid, and out-ſcold an O- 

Wench for the miſplacing of a Pin? 

| The generi Were thele unhappy People only 

Confe- ridiculous, their Foible would be an $4: 
quence, 

ſerious Animadverſions; but it has 

more dreadful Conkquences through 
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all the Stages of Life: In general it 


imbitters all our Enjoyments ; we live 
in a continued Hurricane, our Spirits 
are always upon the fret, and our 
Blood in a conſtant Bubble; it deſtroys 
all civil Converſation, every one we 
converſe with fits upon Thorns, leſt 
they ſhould inadvertently utter any 
Thing that may conjure up this turbu- 
lent Devil ; our Servants dread us, our 
Children deſpiſe us, our Acquaintance 
ſhun us, and we are at beſt but tole- 


rated by the Courteſy of Mankind. 
If we are ſingle, we are likely to re-. Pfg. 
main ſo, unleſs we have Art to diſſemble in the mar- 


ried State 
our Weakneſs; but when married, hen both 


then we find "Me bitter Effects of an are infected. 


ungovernable Temper : If two of the 


ſame fiery Materials are linked together, 
the Houſe is a tell upon Earth; they 


ſnar] and jar at one another like two 


Cats hung by the Tail: That State, 


deſigned for focial Happineſs, becomes 


the Bane, the Curſe of ſuch a Couple; 
and the Moment they have diſcovered 


each other's Nakedneſs of Soul, they 


wiſh the indiſſoluble Chain were broke: 


One Jarr begets another; theſe often 


repeated begers Contempt; and that 


is certainly ſucceeded by mutual Ha- 


- tred, which ends in a Separation. 
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Where only The Caſe has Wo Chance of being 
<1 apo better when but one of the Party is 
leck to t. poſſeſſed with this Devil; but even 

there, there is no Room for Happineſs, 
no Hopes of Peace, unleſs Good Senſe 
accompanies Gogd Nature: Without 
Forbearance in the diſpaſſionate Perſon, 
he may catch the Contagion, and all 
the Conſequences recur which happens 
in the preceeding Caſe. However, I 
„ cannot ſay, but I think there ſhould be 
1 a Law made, that paſſionate People 
1 ſnould be chained to one another only; 
it is too great a Curſe for any one who 
has not been guilty of Murder to be 
tied to one of theſe termagant Tempers; 
they ought to herd by themſelves, and 
breed together, leaſt they ſhould pro- 
agate the Diſtemper among the unin- 
ik | fected Part of the Species. 
4 It is leſs ex- Whether ſingle or married, whether 
| 


cuſable in 


i. we live in High or Low Lite, the Foible 
1 is ſtill contemptible, dangerous and un- 
ſociable: In High Life it is leſs excu- 
ſable, becauſe it is ſuppoſed ſuch have 
the Advantage of a liberal Education 
to cultivate their Underſtandings, and 

teach them the Government of their 
Paſſions; yet it is of leſs Danger to 
themſelves than when a Perſon in mean 
Ciruemſtances is infected with this Diſ- 


eaſe 


DER 


eaſe of the Mind: The Rich and the But ige 


"Great have A Nad of Toleration from 2 us in 


their Rank and Fortune to be imperti- 
nent; and they have it in their Power 
to atone for their Caprice to ſuch as are 


ſubjected to them; but the, middle 


Station, and the other Extream of 


Life, baye no ſuch, Advantages ; thei 


wood. B haviour, Good Nature, an 
eee is half the Fund they 
have to carry them through the World, 


Who would employ a Servant, a 
Tradeſchan, or. Mechanick ſuhj 0 
this Iofirmity? None lure, that can 


hun it: If I am:co lay out my Money, 
I expect to be uſed with Civilicy, and 
to converſe with a rational Being; but 
when I deal with one of thele teſty 

Creatures, of whatever Claſs they are, 
whether the Peeviſh, the. Noiſy, or the 
Outrageous, I ſubject myſelf almoſt, to 
a certain Affront, if not to worſe 
Uſage; is it not reaſonable then, that 
I ſhould avoid ſuch, and carry my Cuſ- 


tom where I may rationally expect 
Uſage ſuitable ro my Station, at Jcaſt 


conhitent with Good Stnfe, and Good 


Manners? How many Inſtances mult . 


occur to the Reader, of Tradeſmen, 

Mechanicks, and Publicans, who have 

fretted. themſelves out of a flouriſhing 
D 6 Trade 
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bo 
Trade, and ſcolded themſelves into a 
Jail? Whereas, if they had put a 
reaſonable Reſtraint upon their Tem- 
pers, they might have lived and died 
in Plenty and Reputation. 
Preys upon This Foible not only affects our In- 
our Health. tereſt, robs us of Friends and Subſiſt- 
ance, and imbitters every preſent En- 
joyment, but it preys upon our Health, 
and waſtes our Conſtitution. Look at 
molt of your peeviſh People, and they 
are pale, wan-viſaged, have haggard 
Looks, and ſunk Eyes, and ſcarce live 
out half their Days; they exhauſt ſo 
much of their natural Spirits in theſe 
Tumults of the Mind, that Nature is 
not able to ſupply the Want, ſo that 
the Paſſion preys upon the radical 
Stock, and waſtes the vital Heat : The 
Havock it commits upon Beauty is 
much more terrible than the Small- 
Pox ; what a Devaſtation do a few Fits 
of Paſſion commit upon the delicate 
Features of a blooming Beauty } The 
foft Lines in the Age of Beauty are 
quickly diſtorted, and the Eye, that 
Index of the Mind, loſes its brilliant 
Sioftneſs, rolls wildly in its Sockets, and 
denotes the Hag and Fury; but this 
is too trivial a Conſideration, on a 
Subject 
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Subject fo important to the Peace and 
Happineſs of a rational Being. 
The dreadful Effect of this Soul-Itaffe@u our 
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blaſting Vice, is not confined to our Pty. 


own Perſons, and obnoxious to our 
Acquaintance of the preſent Generation, 
5 but we convey it to our Poſterity, and 
entail the fiery Plague on our Offspring 
3 to the lateſt Ages Whether we acquire 
| it by Habit, or have it otherwile, it 
contaminates the whole Maſs of Blood, 
and then becomes conſtitutional to our 
Iſſue: This ought to make us conſider, 
that we are anſwerable for the Unhap- 
pineſs of thoſe we give Being to; nay, 
are chargeable with every raſh Action 
they are guilty of; with all the Mur. 
ders, Broils, and Miſchiefs this paſ- 
- ionate Fury may occaſion in Society, for 
Centuries after we are rotten in our 
Graves : This is the Original Sin, the 
radical Taint we bequeath to our Poſ- 
terity ; therefore I would, with Leave 
of the Divines, charge the Parents with 
the Sins of their Children of the third 
and fourth Generation, rather than the 
Sins of the Parents upon the Children; 
ſince it is evident, by whatever Method 
we acquire the Temper, we may either 
root it out of the Mind, or conquer its 
Effects; the Proof of which is the 
Intent 
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Intent of the weranining: Pages iof this 
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If che paffionate Diſpofition is ow⸗ 
ing to a radical Taint, or the Predo- 
minancy of Natural Humours in the 
Blood, 4 am not ſo-fanguine as to ima- 
gine that Man, without / fupernatural 
Aſſiſtance, can after a Diſpofition re- 
ſulting from ſuch Cauſes. The For- 
mation of our Juices are not in dur own 
Power, nor can the Philoſophy of 
Reaſon, nor the Skill of Phyſick, alter 
or correct their conſtiuent Parts. The 
Faint muſt ſtill remain, and the whole 
Maſs continue ſubject to Impreſſions 
from without, in which we are entirely 
paſſive; but though a Perſon ſo unhap- 
pily formed by Nature, cannot alter the 
Conſtitution of his BOOd, nor hinder 
nt from being affected by Objects from 
without, according 4 Laws depending 


If we cannot upon its Texture, yet he can check the 


eradicate it, 
we can itifle 


Effects of his Dafobtios. and confine 


its Effects. the turbulent Matton within his own 


Breaſt : This is a hard Taſk, an Her- 
culean Labour to ſome, at leaſt till they 
have made the Experiment; but this 
Labour is to be performed, if underta- 
ken with Courage, and per ſevered in 
with Patience and Reſolution: Let us 
but take any of the Appetites which 

18 2 1 are 
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are as natural to us as this, and depend 


as much upon the Nature of our Con- 
ſtitution, and try if it is poſſible to 


bridle them. Luſt, for Inſtance, which 


in ſome is as violent as can be imagined : 
A Perſon naturally addicted to this 
Vice, cannot help being excited by 


proper Objects; rhus far he is paſſive, 
and in my Opinion in no Shape cul- 
pable; but he may chuſe, if, or not, 


- he will ſubmit to that EMU GD: 1 


he does ſo unreaſonably, then he is à. 


Slave to that brutal Appetite ; but 0 = 


he abſtains as often as he is tempred; 


he has then got the Maſter of tt, tho? | 


he has made no - Alteration in the na- 
tural Humours of his Body, which roll 
on in their wonted Channel. In the 


ſame Manner a paſſionate Man, though 


from the Texture of his Blood he is 
eaſily moved, and every Trifle ſets him 


a boiling, yet if he exerts his Reaſon 


and Reflection, he may chuſe to give 
Vent to theſe turbulent Emotions. | 
That this is poſſible, may be proved 
from Analogy, as thus: We are very 
ſure, that this Diſpoſition is to be ac- 
quired ; If it is, what reaſon can be 
alledged why the contrary Change can- 
not be effected? If a Man, remarkably 
E may _ Habit acquire the 
Action, 
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Action, the Expreſſion, and Diſpo- 
fition of the moſt choleric Perſon on 
Earth, may we not naturally conclude, 
that the Cholerick may become phleg- 
matick? But I do not carry the Argu- 
ment ſo tar, I only . contend, that the 
moſt; paſſionate. Man alive, by the 
Help of his Reaſon, may hinder this 
Diſpoſition from betraying outwardly. 
any thing that ſhall render him either 
troubleſome or contemptible, and that 
by Degrees he may even acquire a Share 
of inward Compoſure: Of this Sort 


The Indanceas the Stagerite Philoſopher, as ap- 


of the P 
= => xg 


pears by the known Story of the Phiſiog- 

nomiſt, who publickly in his School 
told him he was cholerick, Sc. His 
Scholars knowing that their great Maſ- 
ter's Brhaviour beſpoke a quite diffe- 
rent Diſpoſition, treated the Fellow 
with Contempt, and as an Impoſtor ; 


but the Philoſopher checked their Im- 


pertinence, by telling them, the Judg- 
ment paſſed on his Temper was juſt, 
for that was his natural Diſpoſition, the 


Effects of which he had conquered by 


Philoſophy, but could not alter the 
Nature of Things. 


But we need not go ſo far back as 


the Antients for Inſtances of this Self- 
* our * ] believe, pro- 


duces 
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duces us many, and might many more, 
if the Publick could be perſwaded of 
the Poſſibility of Succeſs. 

Hortenſius was unhappily Heir to 
his Mothers Paſſion, as well as his Fa- 
ther's Eſtate: While his Age could 
only be numbered by Days and Weeks, 


he diſcovered the inherent Taint, the 


Mother's peeviſh, fretful, violent Diſ- 
poſition. This Temper grew up with 


him, and took the deeper Root, as he 


was the Mother's Darling, and indulged 
to all the Height of Extravagance. 


With great Difficulty he finiſhed his 
Studies, and became Maſter of the 


Accompliſhments: ſuitable to his Birth: 


He had too much Impatience in his 


Temper to dip into abſtracted Science, 


or indeed to acquire any more than a 


ſuperficial Knowledge of any thing 
that required Application: However, 
about the Age of twenty-one he came 
up to London, and gained -the Cha- 
racter of a fine Gentleman from every 
body who had but a ſlender Acquain- 


tance with him; but to his Intimates 
he appeared in his own Colours: All 


his Qualifications were abſorbed in an 
impetuous fiery Temper: A young 
Gentleman, who courted a Siſter of his, 
contracted an Intimacy with him, wh 
| . _.. ha 


Of Horten- 
fius · 


L 
had ſo much Good Nature and Good 


Senſe as to put up with his capricious 


Humour, and helped him out of ſeve- 
ral Scrapes into which that filly Diſ- 
poſition had involved him; a mutual 
Friendſhip grew up inſenſibly hetween 
them, and Hortenſius valued Theodore 
more than his own Brother: They 
continued this Amity for ſeveral Months, 
when an unhappy Accident put an End 
to the Life of the one, and the Peace of 
the other. 

Theodore had been one Eresing with 
ſome Company, with whom he had 


drank pretty freely, and came Home 


to his Lodgings, where he found his 


dear Friend Hortenſius waiting for him: 


They immediately entered into Con- 
verſation, which turned upon the La- 
dies, wich whom Theodore had been 
in Company that Day. That Gen- 
tleman was unhappily led to give a 
Deſcription of one of them, which he 


did in ſomewhat warmer Terms than 


Hortenſius's Caprice thought conſiſtent 
with the Love Theodore profeſſed to 
his Siſter : he taxed him with Ingra- 
titude, Treachery, Sc. all in a Breath: 
Theodore endeavoured to perſwade him 
out of: his Error; but łhoſe kind of 
TRICE: are nor be convinced till 

d 
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1 
their Paſſion ſubſides: The more Tbeo- 
dore proteſted his Innocence, the more 
Hortenſius ſeemed to be convinced of 
his Falſhood, and loaded him with 
opprobrious Language z which the o- 
ther being ſomewhat fluſtered, con- 
trary to his uſual Calmneſs, returned, 
till Hortenſius's Blood was wound u 
to the laſt Degree of Phrenſy, and in 
his Fury drew his Sword, and run his 
unatrmed Friend through the Body. 

The Act was no ſooner done, than 
Harien/ius returned to his Senſes, which 
he could enjoy but a few Moments, 
when he reflected on the horrid Deed. 
Theodore died in his Arms in about two 
Minutes, and with his laſt Breath for- 
gave and bleſſed his Murderer. When 
he ſaw him breathleſs, Horror, Paſſion, 
and Compunction checked his Utte- 

rance, and deprived him of Reflection; 
he remained fixed upon the Body, till 
forne of Theodore's Servants came in, 
and ſaw the tragic Scene: When Grief 
would let him ſpeak; he accufed him- 
ſelf withall theexaggerating Circumftan- 
ces that could attend the blackeſt Mur- 
der, and by his own Direction was car- 
ried before a Magiſtrate, who com- 
mitted him; the Coroner*s Inqueſt fat 
on the Body, and brought in their 
Verdict 
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Verdict, Manſlaughter. He ſtood a 
formal Tryal and the Jury confirmed 


the Coroner's Verdict; thus he eſcaped 


the Puniſhment by the common Excuſe 
that all paſſionate People have, it was 


done in a ſudden Fit of Paſſion ; but 


he was not acquitted in his own Con- 
ſcience, he was ſenſible he muſt one 


Day appear before a Tribunal, where 
no ſuch Law Diſtinctions would be ad- 


mitted, and that he was culpable ſo far 
as he had not attempted to keep this 


unruly Paſſion of his ſubject to the 


Dictates of Reaſon. Theſe Reflections 


on what had paſſed, determined him to 


employ the Remainder of his Life in 
obtaining this Self-Conquelt : In order 
to effect it, he laid aſide his Sword, 
and would not ſo much as wear a Cane, 


and pitched upon a Gentleman, a Re- 
lation of his in low Circumſtances, to 
go down into the Country with him, 


to whom he gave the ſame Power over 
himſelf, as a. Keeper has over a Mad- 
man, It was this Gentleman's Buſineſs, 
whenever he found him in a Paſſion, 
to check him, and if nothing elſe would 
do, was to force him to his Cloſet till 
he came to himſelf ; he had Liberty to 


- contradict him in what he pleaſed, and 


ſend htm to his Cell if he fired upon it. 
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1 
the Help of his Friend, and 
his own Reſolution, in leſs than Six 


What by 


Months, he could talk for an Evening 


together without one peeviſn Expreſſion 
eſcaping him; and within the Year 


could hold an Argument, and admit 


Contradiction with as much Calmneſs 
as a Philoſopher; and is now in the 


actual Enjoyment of his Friends, and 


all his Facuties, which he never was 
before : He has indeed a little melan- 


! cholly Caſt in his Countenance, on ac- 
count of that fatal Accident, the Im- 


preſſion of which he cannot ſo ſoon 
wear off, but is a rational, complaiſant, 
and inoffenſive Companion, though not 
over and above facetious: It is now 
ſeven Years ſince his Con verſion, and 


he reckons it the only Part of his Life 
wherein he has exiſted 


he accounts 
himſelf now ſeven Years old, and con- 


feſſes, that he has enjoyed biel and 


his Friends in that Period, more than 
he could have done in forty Years, had 
he continued a Madman: He has con- 


verted the Apartment he uſed to call 


his Cell into a Chapel, and his Guar- 

dian goes at this Time by the Name of 

Dr. Monroe over all that Country. 
This is but one Inſtance of many 


which might be given of this Self. Con- 
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ing this Diſ- 
poſition, in 
Perſons of 


adult Age. 
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queſt ; but this is ſufficient to demon- 


| the Poſſibility of it. That it is to be 


effected by Patience and Reafon, is paſt 
all Diſpute; but I would not have 
People flay ſo long to be awakened 
out of their mad Dream by ſo fatal an 
Accident as forced Hortenſius upon 
the Tryal. I chuſe that Inſtance with 
this View, to inſinuate that there is not 
an Hour any of theſe paſſionate People 
live, wherein they are ſure, that the 

ſhall not be guilty of ſomething for 
which their Life is too ſhort for Repen- 
tance 3 and from this Conſideration to 
move them, not to delay entering upon 


this Taſk, till they are awakened by 
ſome ſuch fatal Cataſtrophe. 


| TheMethoaa I have frequently converſed with 


of conquer- 


Hortenſius both before and ſince the 
Accident, and he aſſured me, that the 


Difficulty was not by half ſo great as 
it appeared before Tryal: The firſt 


Step he took was to reſolve within 
himſelf to be very flow of Speech, and 
in his own Mind to count Ten before 
he uttered a Word in Anſwer to any 
Thing addreſſed to him: Habit in a 
few Weeks made this not only eaſy but 
natural to him, inſomuch, that it would 
be difficult for him to deliver himſelf 
without that decimal Pauſe: He then 


reſolved 
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reſolved not to be angry; and to ac- 
cuſtom himſelf to Contrardiction, uſed 
with his Doctor to take the wrong 
Side of an Argument; by this Pauſe be- 
fore Utterance, he had Time to weigh 
what had been ſaid in all its Circum- 
ſtances, and to check any Petulancy 
of Expreſſion he had been habituated 


to uſe. He owned, indeed, that Con- 


ttadiction was what he found moſt 
difficult to bear; that by ſtifling his 


Paſſion on theſe Occaſions, his Noſe has 
guſhed out with Blood, and the Buttons 


ſtarted from his Coat by the ſwelling: 
of his Rage; he feels ſtill ſome Emo- 
tions upon being haſtily contradicted, 
yet he can ſtifle them, and they ſeem 
daily to grow leſs uneaſy to him. 

If then a Perſon who has this Evil 
inherent 1n his Conſtitution, can ſo far 
get the better of it as to conceal its 
Effects, and make it more tolerable 97 
himſelf, I apprehend it is a very natu- 
ral Concluſion, that ſuch as have ac- 
quired it by Habit, may cure themſelves 


with half the Labour. With them it 
wants only to be begun ; their Con- 


ſtitution, which we ſuppoſe differently 
diſpoſed by its own Nature, muſt co- 
operate with their Endeayours. 


But 


5 1 
1 But whether this Foible is radical or 
habitual, the ſooner and earlier we be- 
gin to root it out of the Mind, the leſs 
Pain, and the leſs Time is required to ef- 
fect it; and the Succeſs of the Experi- 
ment may be depended on with greater 
In Children. Certainty: In Children, there is no room 
to doubt, but their Minds may be moul- 
ded into what Form we pleaſe, if we 
watch the natural Appearance of their 
Temper, and prune or nouriſh their 
Buds, according, as they are good or 
evil: When this Wild-fire begins to ap- 
| pear in a Child, moderate Chaſtiſement 
upon every Diſcovery of Peeviſhneſs 
will ſoon tame their Violence; accuſ- 
toming them to little eee 
in their Way, improves their Patience; 
and an obſtinate Contradict ion to every 
Thing that may encourage Self- Will 
or Conceit, 1+ abſolutely neceſſary. It 
is ſurpriſing, that Parents ſhould take 
ſo little Care of the Education of their 
Children; we ſee them anxious to raiſe 
a ſtreight Elm in their Avenue, to prune 
the Luxuriance, and cure the Blemiſhes 
that may appear in the Orange-Tree or 
Citron ; yet they allow the Soul, the 
better Part of their Son and Heir, to 
grow up crooked, warped and ble- 
miſhed with monſtrous Paſſions, which 
1 


1 
it is as much in their Power to prevent, 
as it is to keep the Exotics in their 
Green-Houſe in a due Temperature of 
Heat. It requires Labour, Attention, 
and Judgment, but the Pleaſure reſult- 
ing to us from a faithful Diſcharge of 


our Duty, more than overpays all our 


Anxieties. When we reflect, that by 


our Diligence we have preſerved the 


Features of a beautiful Child from the 
Miſchiefs of the Small-Pox, how do 
we exult and pride ourſelves in the 
great Exploit? But with how much 


more real Pleaſure may we ſolace our- 


ſelves, when we have cleanſed the Soul 
from the Wrinkles of Paſſion, and the 
ugly Scars of Rage, Violence, and 
Folly? 

In a Word, whether we perform the 
Cure upon ourſelves, or upon our Chil- 


_ dren, the Motives to induce us to at- 


tempt it, are ſuch as muſt have Weight 
with any thing that prerends to Ratio- 
nality: If to free us from the loweſt 
Contempt, to remove us from the em- 
minent Dangers to which Paſſion ſub- 
jects us, if to promote our Intereſt, 
and ſoften all Enjoyments, if to ſecure 
our own Peace, and that of ourPoſterity, 
are Motives that can Influence our 
Underſtanding, every Man will at- 
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tempt to bridle this Paſſion, and free 
himſelf from the Slavery of lo baſe a 
Foible. 
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ON 
Envy, Malice, and Detraction. 


APPENDIX. 


E have ſeen, | in the preceding 
ei Pages, the many Misfor- 

tunes attendant on a paſſio- 
nate Diſpoſition, conſidered 
in the moſt favourable Light, 
without any Mixture of Malice or ha- 
bitual IIl-Nature: If it appears ſo de- 


formed when joined to a natural good 


Diſpoſition, how monſtrous, how ſhock- 


ing 
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ing muſt the Picture be, when we de- 


ſcribe it as accompanied with thefe hor-: 


rid Vices, Envy, Malice, and Detrac- 


tion ? We have allowed, that, gene- 


rally ſpeaking, the paſſionate Man has 
a Mixture of Humanity and Benevo- 


lence in his Temper, when 1n his Jucid 


Intervals of Reaſon; and we have. 


likewiſe een, that he 3 Man, 
by long continuing a Slave to his Paſ- 
ſion, has, by Degrees, loſt all Tincture 


of Good- Nature, and degenerated into 


a brutal, envious, and malicious Crea- 


ture: Such is the Nature of Vice and 


vicious Habits, that they never remain 
long in the ſame Degree. It they are 
allowed to go on wichout Controul 


from Reaſon, they encreaſe in Mag- 


nitude, and multiply by inſenfible De- 
grees, till they have occupied the whole 
Soul, and totally eradicated every Prin- 
ciple of Virtue from the Human Mind. 

No Man becomes vicious all at once; 


there is a natural Repugnance to Evil 


in our Nature, WIIich only Habit, and 
a long Continuancc in the Practice of 
Vice, can totally eitace, Vice appears 
at firſt under the Diſguiſe of ſome pre- 
ſent or diſtant Proſpect of Good, and 
never diſcovers its natural Deformity, 


but in its dreadful Effects, when it is 
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Envy, &c, 
proceeds 
from Self- 
Love. 


it in a different Light; therefore we 


7 
too late for us to conquer the Force of 


Habit, and that Inclination which has 
ſto en upon the Mind, by conſidering 


are to watch the firſt Appearance of 
Miſchief, and check every Tendency 
jn our Diſpoſition that may lead us to 
a Familia: icy with any immoral Affection, 
and eſpecially to endeavour to check 
thoſe unruly Sallies of our Temper, which 
naturally taint the Soul with the Prin- 
ciples of Vice and vicious Habits. 
Thoſe Vices, which are to be the 
Subject of theſe Pages, however ugly 
they are when grown to full Maturity, 
have yet not ſo ugly an Appearance 
when they make their firſt Approaches 
to the Mind: They proceed from a 
ſtrong, but natural Principle, viz. 
Self-Love, a Principle which we are 
by no Means to endeavour to eradi- 
cate, but only to direct to proper Ob- 


jects, and govern by the Rules of Reaſon; 


but Self-Love is ſo ſtrong and prevalent 
in moſt Men, that it hurries them on, 
without Reflection, to every Thing that 
promiſes but the moſt diſtant Proſpect 
of Good, without giving them Leave 


to conſider if, or not, the Good, if at- 


pineſs, or if the Means are conſonant 


tained, is ſuitable to their natural Hap- 


to 


to juſtice. Self- Love, then, of itſelf, 


becauſe we make a wrong Election, 


our Mind, when we le or reflect upon 


all in his Power to deprive him of the 


of any Good which "he thinks himicif x 


L237 13 


or a Defire of Happineſs, is by no 
Means blameable; on the contrary, it 
is the End of our Being, as well as the 
neceſſary Support of it ; but when thar 
Principle» leads us to Envy, Malice, 
and Detrattion, then it becomes vicious; 
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and pur ſue Means to obtain "Happineſs, 
which :2annot be effective to ourlelves, 
and are deſtructive to the Peace of the 
general Syſtem of which: we are a 
Part. q 
Envy 1s that l we and in OY | 
the Happineſs of our Neighbour : I 
diſtinguiſh it from. Malice, only in 
Degree, for the milicious Man finds 
himſelf uneaſy under the Reflection of 
his Neighbour's Happineſs, envies him, 
and wiſhes bimſe:f in his Place; and 
goes a Degree farther, takes a malicious Of Malice, 
Pleaſure in his Miſery, and endeavours 


envied Happineſs, or to do him any 
other Miſchief; but the envious Man, 
who has arrived at but one Degree af 
Malice, frets within himſelt when he . 
apprehends his Neighbour poiſed 


capable of, but has not yet arrived to 
3 that 
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that Pitch of Wickedneſs, as to be 


capable of doing him any material 
Miſchief. 


This firſt Step of Evil proceeds from 
the Conſideration of our own Worth, 


w nich our Self-Love always magnifies ; 


we fancy ourſelves as much, if not 
more, deſerving than our Ne .ghbour ; 


and think that Providence has over- 
looked our Merit, when any” Thing 


is the Lot of our Neighbour which 1s 
not ours: it is obſervable, that Envy 


Tekee Place in Pcop! c who are SB OWN up, ſuppo!! £5 
it among a Kind of Equality among the Parties; 


Equals, 


for we ſeldom ſce the lower Claſs of 
People envy the Greatneſs of thoſe of 


1 88 Rank, or People much eleva- 
te above them; bur their Envy has 


10 e ii they ſce one of their owa 


Cialis remarkably happy. There, the 


Compariſon between themſelves and the 


' fortunate Man, is eaſily made, and they 


conſurne with inward Diſcontent; that it 
his not been their Fate to be ſo raiſed 
or diſtinguiſhed, ſince they are ſure they 


thave ſuperior Merit: They have been 


conſtantly accuſtomed to think them- 
ſeives upon a Level, and on moſt Occa- 
ſions, in their own Mind, give themſelves 
the Preference to all of their own Claſs; 
therefore, when one of them happens 
| _ 
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> [do be elevated, they really ſuppoſe 
= themſelves degraded in Proportion : 

J After they have ſmothered their ſecret 
k Sorrow for his Promotion as long as 
3 they can, they endeavour to comfort 
1 themſelves as much as poſlible, by at- 
r |} tempting to leſſen the happy Man all 
3 in their Power. This is the firfl Begets Slan- 
— Spring of Detraction, Slander, and der and De 
g Back- biting; for the envious Manon. 
is ſeeing, by ſome Means or other, his 
= Neighbour raiſed above him, ſince he 
« | cannot raiſe himſelf to the lame Degre 
3: of Happineſs, thinks he gains in fome 
of | Meaſure the Ground he had loſt, if 
of | he can leſſen the happy Man's Repu- 
a- | tation; which he dos by picking up 
as | all the little Stories that can render him 
To contemptible or ridiculous : His Birth, 
he | his Pedigree, and Education, are 
he ſearched into ſor Materials to mortify 
ey his Pride, and every Slander hatched 
vat i to the Diſadvantage of his Reputation, 
ſed |? in order to leſſen him in the Eſteem 
ey |; of Mankind, 
een |] Tr is ſurpriſing what Lengths ſome 
m- People will go on ſuch Occaſions, 
ca- when Envy has once taken Poſſeſſion 
ves of their Hearts: The minuteſt Ad- 
ls; dition to our Neighbours's Fortune or 
ens Happineſs, — us of all Reliſh of 
to = 4 the 
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the Enjoy ment of what we ourſelves 
poſſeſs, and ſets us upon racking our 
Invention, how to mix Bitterneſs with 
our Neighbour's Felicity. I ſhould 
here naturally turn my Eyes to the 
Ladies, who are ſaid to be moſt cu]- 
pable on the Score ef Slander founded 
upon Envy, but I chuſe to give them 
Quarter for the preſent, out of Com- 
plaiſance to the Sex, and ſhall confine 
mylclt to my own Sex, where I am 
afraid Envy is as much predominant 


as among the Fair, only beiter di- 


It is leſs ex- 
cuſable in 


Men than 
Women. 


z 


guiſed. 
I muſt ſay this for the Ladies, that 
a great Part of their Tea-Table Scan- 


dal, proceeds more from a goſſiping 


Humour, or Itch of Talking, than from 
any ſettled Malice in their Diſpoſition 
to their abſent Friends, with whoſe Re- 
putation they are ſometimes too fa- 
miliar. If Envy at all enter into their 
Compoſition, it is only raiſed by ſome 
important Trifle, a Scruple or two of 
Beauty, a new Mantua, a Stripe of 


Livery, an additional Horſe, or ſuper- 


numerary Coach, at moſt a Gallant or 
a Monkey; and their Slander reaches 
ho further than in Proportion to the 
Importance of the Cauſe, and conle- 


quently is confined to Reflection on 


abſent 


abſent Beauty, ſome Whifp-rs about 


Effect upon the abſent Party's Repu- 
tation among the polite Fart of the 


to the Peace of Society, and whole Fa- 


Slander may do at St, Fames's, I am 
not much at Leiſure to conſider it; 


p< 4 


a ſpoiled Shape, and modifh lutrizu.s, 
and ſuch like Trifles, which have no 


World; but when the Spirit of Slander 
and Detraction poſſeſſes the Males, the 
Thing becumes of ſ-rious Conſequence 


milies may be ruined by a Whiſper, 
and undone by an envious Shrug. 
As to the Miſchict which Envy and 


only, in general, I believe it more prac- 
tiſed in that Quarter, and of leſs dan- 
gerous Conſequence, than at the Royal- 
Exchange, Truth, Sincerity, Bene- 
volence, and Friendſhip, are fo un- 
faſhionable in that Climate, I believe 
no Man in his Wits regards what an- 


other ſays, and, conſequently, whether 


he ſpeiks well or ill of his Neighbour,, 

It is of equal Weight with the Man of 

Senſe z but amongthe middling Rank of, ef gbr 
People, who have a Senſe of Honour, Conſequence 


Z among mid= 
I mean of Honeſty, and are not athamed ing People, 


of Truth and Benevolence, the envious than among 
Character muſt appear moſt odious, and Courtiers. 


the Bane of public Peace. It is the Re Reverſe ef 
ver ſe of Benevolence; the benevolent Benevor | 
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„ | 
| Man 1s pleaſed with the Happineſs of 
| every Inividual, and his ſole View is 
1 the Proſperity of the Public; but the 
4 envious Creature repines at all Good 
which does not ultimately center in the 
Gratification of his little ſelfiſn Schemes; 
and is ſo far from promoting the Hap- 
pineſs of his Fellow Creatures, that he 


1 does all he can to obſtruct their Plea- 


ſure, and diſappoint their Views. Such 
Fl __ a Temper has every Ingredient in it that 
Feat be. compoſes a Demon, except the Power 
= mom, of doing ſo much Miſchief, Had Mi- 
1 - rario Powers and Faculties equal to the 

Enemy of Mankind, the Miſchief he 


: | * would do, would be equal; for he 


8 never ſees any Increaſe of his Neigh- 
K bour's Fortune, though in the natural 
1 Courſe of Things, but he inwardly re- 
pines at his Happineſs, and from that 
Moment commences his Enemy, and 
ſtudies all in his Power to leſſen his 


his Fortune. What can have a greater 
1 Reſemblance to the Nature of the Devil 


Degree of this Spirit of Dæmoniſm 
poſſeſſes every Man, more or leſs, as he 
is tainted with Malice, Envy, or De- 
n traction: How cautious then ought we 
A | to be to guard againſt the firſt Ap- 
7 | proaches 


8 


Credit, blaſt his Reputation, and ruin 


than ſuch a Diſpoſition! And yet a 
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proaches of ſo odious a Habit! I have 


already obſerved, that no Man becomes 
wicked all at once; he advances by 
Degrees, till he arrives at as much as 
his Nature is capable of, which a Man 
may be ſaid to do when he has become 


thoroughly malicious ; that Word com- 
prehending every other Degree of 


Wickedneis, which Human Nature 1 is 


capable of. 


The 8 
This Vice firſt approaches us in the b ick 


Shape of an immoderate Degree of Lo 
Self-Love : Pride and Conceit of our malicious. 


own Worth, is the firſt Step to be en- 
vious. When we are poſſeſſed of this 
vicious Degree of Pride, we liſten with 
Pleaſure to the Scandal uttered by 
others, and become every Conver- 
ſation leſs ſhocked with the Deformity 
of Slander. After being ſome Time 


| Pleaſed with being only Hearers. of 


Defamation, we join in the Diſcourſe, 


and furniſh ſome trivial Hints to finiſh 


the dark Part of our abſent Friend's 
Picture. This we may be led into at 
firſt, perhaps, out of Complaiſance to 


our Company, and out of no real Ill- 


w1ll, but in a little Time further wi re- 


liſh it for its own Sake, and contract 


the ſlander ing Habit: After contt- 
nuing ſome Time in this goſſiping Diſ- 
E 6 polition, 
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„ 
poſition, by often indulging ourſelves 
to repreſent our Neighbour in a diſ- 
agreeable Point of Light, we indeed 
begin to fancy the Character real; like 
a Man who has told a Lie ſo often, that 
at laſt he begins to believe it true; and 


conſequently we learn to diſpiſe our 


Friend, and in a little Time really to 
hate him: Thus we have at laſt be- 
come malicious, and perverted every 
g00d-natured Faculty to Spleen, Ran- 
cour, and IIl-Nature. - 
Were we to conſider the Miſchiefs 
which have been done in Society by this 


Fiend-like Diſpoſition of Mind, and 


recount the numberleſs Evils it has 
brought upon Mankind, the Narration 
would put us out of Conceit, not only 
with the Vice, but with ourſelves, and the 
whole Species, for being capable of ſo 
much Depriavity, Every Man's Ex- 

erience can furniſh him with Ex- 
amples of the Ruin and Deſolation it 
has brought upon particular Perſons 
and Families of his own Acquaintance; 
and if he think candidly, muſt confeſs, 
that he has frequently found himſelf 


tempted into very odd Reſolves againſt 


the Peace of his Neighbour, by the 
firſt Attacks of an envious Diſpoſition; 


which ſhows, however unwilling we are 
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to confeſs, that all Mankind have more 
or leſs of it in their Diſpoſition, and 
that it is the Intereſt of every Individual 
to be upon their Guard againſt its 
fatal Effects. „ 

I remember to have ſeen an Inſtance 
of Malice, begot from Envy, in Fa- 
muica, which may ſerve for a Specimen, 
how dangerous it is to give Way in | 
the leaſt, to this helliſh Diſpoſition, | 
Honorius and Vilarius were two of the | 
_ unhappy Gentlemen who were tranſ- 
ported for their Adherence to the un- 
fortunate Houſe of Stuarts, in the Year 
1713. They were both landed in 
Virginia, in the ſame Ship, were 

— Neighbours Children, had much the 
ſame Fortune, when they had any, and 
were about the ſame Age, and had been 
very intimate together from their Child- 
hood, but more ſo during their fatal 

. Campaign at Preſton. They had juſt 
Money enough betwixt them, when 
they landed, ſufficient to purchaſe their — 
Indentures, and to be at Liberty to 
diſpoſe of themſelves as they pleaſed. 
As it happened, they took different 
Schemes of Life, Honorius got into a 
Merchants Compting-Houſe, and Vila- 
rius undertook the Buſineſs of a noted 
Attorney, at a conſiderable oy 
rom 
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[ 86 J 
from his Friend's Settlement. They 
parted in mutual Friendſhip; and pro- 


miſed an inviolable Attachment to 


each others Intereſt. In a Year or 
two Honorius behaved in ſuch a Man- 
ner as to gain the Eſteem and Tonh- 
dence of the trading Part of the Pro- 
vince, and by their Aſſiſtance, was en- 
abled to ſet up a ſmall Factory for him- 
ſelf, on which he had very good Suc- 


ceſs, while his Friend Vilarius could 


ſcarce make Bread of his Practice, and 
was obliged to Honorius Pocket to 
relieve him out of many Difficulties, 


for which, at that Time, he expreſſed 


the utmoſt Gratitude, They lived in 
Virginia for five or ſix Years, and at 
that Time Honorius had occaſion to go 
- over to Jamaica, to ſettle ſome Affairs 
with his Correſpondents in that Iſland ; 
where he met with a Planter's Widow, of 
a very conſiderable Eſtate, to whom he 
made Court, and had his Addreſſes 
very well received, The Match being 
agreed on, Honorius returned to Virginia, 
and ſettled his Concerns in that Pro- 


vince, and diſpoſed of all his Effects 
there, in order to ſettle in Jamaica. 


Before he went, he vilited his old 
Friend Vilarius, and communicated to 
him the * Turn in his Affairs, 

acquainted 
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11 
acquainted him with his Widow's 
Name and Eſtate, and that ſhe was 
of a Family remarkable for their At- 


tachment to the Hanoverian Succeſſion, 


and was herſelf a bigotted Enemy to 
all the leaſt affected to the Houſe of 
Stuart, and of conſequence that he was 
obliged ſacredly to conceal his being 
a Sufferer in that Cauſe, till ſuch Time 
as the indiſſoluble Knot was tied; 
that he had told her a feaſible Story 
of the Manner of his coming to ſettle 
in Virginia, in order to conceal the 
ſcandalous Circumſtance of his Tran- 
ſportation, which, of itſelf, would be 


an unſupportable Bar to his Succeſs, if 


known ; but as nobody in the Ifland 
ſuſpected any ſuch Thing, he doubted 
not but after Marriage to make her eaſy 
on that Score, if by any Chance it 
ſhould come to her Ears, | 

Vilarius pretended to be overjoyed. at 


his good Fortune, promiſed to keep 


a Conſtant and friendly Intercourſe by 
Letters, for which Purpoſe he requeſted: 
a Direction how to forward his Letters, 
and was deſired to put them under 
Cover to the Brother of his intended 
Spouſe. The two Friends parted mu- 
tually pleaſed with each other, Hono- 
ius having made Vilarius a Preſent 

of 


r. 88 ] 
of 50 Guineas. The generous Mer- 
chant was no ſooner gone, than Vila- 
rius pined with Envy at his good For- 


tune, and was highly chagrined that 


it was not his Fate to meet with ſo 
much good Luck. Had his Envy 
remained in his own Breaſt, it might 
have been in ſome Meaſure pardonable, 


but he nouriſhed it there ſo long, that it 


degenerated into the moſt inveterate 
Malice, and prompted him to the moſt 
deviliſh Revenge: He no longer looked 
upon Honorius as his Friend, his Com- 
panion in Miſery, and his generous 
Benefactor, but as his mortal Foe, 
whoſe Proſperity he could not ſee with- 
out extream Anguiſh, and whoſe Ruin 
was now the only Entertainment of 
his deſpairing Mind: He contrived ſe- 
veral Schemes to ruin him, and blaſt 
his Reputation, but moſt of them ap- 
peared impracticable, on Account of 
the fair Character Honorius bore in the 
Province, at laſt the helliſn Thought 
ſprung into his Head, to communicate 
to his intended Spouſe the only Secret 
which Honorius had kept from her, and 


the only one that could ruin him in her 


Eſteem. It was no ſooner thought of, 
than executed, and that under the ſpeci- 
ous Mark of Friendſhip. He wrote a 

Letter 


89 
Letter to 3 1 he artfully 
mentioned every Circumſtance of his 
Concern in the Rebellion, his Tran- 
ſportation, Cc. and told him that a 
Perſon was gone over to Jamaica, who 
knew every Step of that Affair, and if 
he did not conclude the Match with the 
Widow ſoon, the whole- might be 
blabbed, and he for ever diſappointed, 
This Letter he encloſed under Cover, 
as by Direction to the Widow's Brother, 
but left it, as by Accident, open. Hono- 
rius's Correſpondent, and intended Bro- 
ther-in- Law, received the Packet, about 
two Days before the Time appointed 
[ for the Nuptials ; found the Letter 
. Open, had the Curioſity to read it, and 

carried it immediately to his Siſter, 

who thereupon diſcarded Honorius, who 
found himſelf now in a worſe Situation 
than at his Landing in Virginia; for all 
the little Money he had ſaved in that 
Province, was expended in Preparations 
for the Nuptials, and the Diſappoint- 
ment, when juſt on the Point of Con- 
ſummation, ſet him in ſo ridiculous a 
Light, that he could not bear to ſettle 
in Famaica, nor had he wherewithal to 
return to Virginia, ſo that he pined 
with inward Grief and Chagrin * a 
le 
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few Weeks, was at laſt ſcized with a 
Fever, and died. . 
This was the Effects of Malice, and 
but one Inſtance among Thouſands; 
but this is ſufficient to demonſtrate the 
dreadful Conſequence of indulging the 
ſmalleſt Degree of Envy, which cer- 


tainly ends in Malice. 


From the Analyſis of Malice, and the 


gradual Steps by which it grows upon 
us, we may learn the Means to check 
it in its Origin, and ſtop its Progrels in 


all its Stages. " 


The Method We are to obſerve the Progreſs of 
and Motive 


to enable us Self Love, and croſs its inordinate 
to get the 


Emotions; watch the firſt Dawnings 
of: Pride 1 in the Mind; and to balance 


its Power, and check its Growth, we 
are to examine our ſeveral Failings, as 


well as our Perfections, and upon ſum- 
ming up the Account fairly, we muſt 
undoubtedly find more Caules of Com- 
punction, greater Reaſon for being 
aſhamed of ourſelves, than of being 
proud of our nacural or acquired En- 
dowments. We ſhould not ſo much 
conſider ourſelves with reſpect to other 


Men, as what we ought to be, what 


we Owe to our Nature, and how much 
we fall ſhort of the obvious Deſign of 


-our Being. An Examination of this 


Kind 
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| Kind will 8 furniſh us with ſuffi- 
cient Matter to mortify our Pride, and 
hinder us from believing that there is 
any Thing due to our Merit; and if we 


are once convinced of our own intrin- 
ſic Worthleſſneſs, Envy will never 
take Place in our Soul. Again, if we 
conſider how much of our own Hap- 
pineſs depends upon the Felicity of the 
Syſtem of Mankind, we ſhall find 
abundant more Reaſon to exult at their 
Proſperity than to repine. If we con- 
ſider what we would wiſh to be done 
to ourſelves in ſimilar Caſes, we muſt 


abhor Envy, Malice, and Detraction, 
and deſpiſe ſuch as diſplay any Degree 
of Propenſity to theſe odious Habits: 


If we view the Miſchiefs theſe breed in 
Society in general, and the Deluge of 
Ca'amities they bring upon Individuals, 
we muſt abhor them as we do the 
Thoughts of Annihilation : But without 


reſpect to the reſt of the Society, our 


own inward Peace and Satisfaction 


call upon us to ule all our Endeavours 


to root them out of the Soul, What a 
diſmal gloomy Life does the malicious 
Man poſſeſs! While all Nature is chear- 
ful and gay, and Pleaſure fills the 
"whole 9 of Lite, Miſery and Dil- 
rooding in his Soul, _— 
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1 he is loſt to all Reliſh of Being, all 
| Senſe of Peace or Enjoyment. Thoſe 
5 very Objects which give Pleaſure to the 
1 reſt of his Species, are ſo many Racks 
. and Torments to his envious Mind, 
'F and furniſh every Moment freſh Mat- 
. ter to augment his Spleen and Horror: 
* If he taſtes any Moments of fleeting 
. Pleaſure, it is only in Concert with the 
. Damned, where they find a malicious 
off Dawn of Joy upon the Proſpect of 
4 any Miſery to Mankind. 3 
* The Cha- How different from this is the Hap- 
0 radter of thepineſs of the benevolent and truly 
* nevolent 3 
Af Mas, g00d-natured Man! He reckons him- 
who ſelf a Citizen of the World, and exults 
M when any Portion of Happineſs falls 
'F to the Lot of any of his Species, and 
' much more if to that of his Neighbour : 
. He fancies himſelf born, not for his own 
1 Good chiefly, but to augment the Hap- 
iN b Pineſs of his Species; and can reliſh no 
„ Action that has not Humanity for its 
1 End, and is to be attained by the 
Wl Exerciſe of the moſt extenſive Bene- 
| volence : If he is poſſeſſed of Know- 


ledg or Wiſdom, he knows a ſmall 
Share of theſe will ſuffice for his own 
Wants; therefore he concludes, he was 
truſted with theſe Talents by the boun- 
tiful Creator, only as a Steward ny. 
| _— 
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93 
the Good of his Fellow- Creatures: 


He always offers his Advice without 


Pride or Oſtentation, and conſults the 


Intereſt of his Neighbour, without 


Hopes of Reward. Is he richer than 
his Fellow Citizen? He does not ar- 
rogate to himſelf any Merit from the 


tranſitory Treaſures of Earth, but uſes 


them with Moderation and Oeconomy, 
and diſperſes them among the Indigent 
and innocently Diſtreſſed, with Judg- 
ment and Generofity, Is another richer 


or wiſer than he? He is far from en- 


vying him, he knows theſe, and all 


Things elſe, are the Gifts of a beneficent 


Creator, who has given to all ſuch Ad- 
vantages as contribute moſt to the 


Good of the Species. He beares with 
the Frailties of Human Nature as he 


knows himſelf poſſeſſed of innumerable 
Infirmities, which though he may dif- 
guiſe and conceal from ſhort-ſighted 


Men, yet are all apparent to the 


Searcher of Hearts, and that from him 


we all ſtand in need. of that Indulgence 


which we owe to others, though too 
often denied through Pride, Paſſion, 


and Malice: In a Word, be is happy 


in himſelf, a3 conſcious 'of no Guilt, 

but what is the Reſult of Humanity; 

and can feel no Joy, but what ariſes from 
the 
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the Reflection of having merited the 
Good-Will of his Fellow-Creatures ; 
nor can any Thing diſturb the calm 
Tranquility of his Mind, but ſuffering 
Innocence 3 then indeed he feels the 
bittereſt Agonies, which are only to be 
alleviated by his Endeavours to relieve. 
the Object, and if that is out of his 
Power, his Prayers and Wiſhes are 
not; and then his Comfort is drawn 
from that never-failing Fountain of 
Pleaſure, the Reflection that all Things 
are governed by a Being infinitely Good, 
infinitely Wiſe, and infinitely Powerful. 
who will turn all Events. to the Hap: 
pineſs of thoſe that are truly virtuous, 


